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“NET PROFIT!” WHY SHOULDN’T THAT BE HIS NAME? HIS MOTHER HAS DONE ENOUGH WORK TO PAY FOR HER KEEP. 















Etech lop- 


paid the whole 
FERTILIZER BILL 


“Tl say that’s pretty good,” writes J. W. Clenny of Edison, 
Ga., in praise of potash top-dressing for cotton, “$1.80 
worth of kainit returned me $19.32 per acre. Iam sure glad 
I have found something that will pay my fertilizer bill.” 






















“Last year I conducted a potash demonstration on two acres of cotton. 
On both acres I applied 400 pounds of 12-4-4 fertilizer and 100 pounds of 
sulphate of ammonia. On one of these acres I added 200 pounds of kainit, 
mixing it with the sulphate of ammonia and applying it just after the 
cotton was chopped out. ; 

“It rained and I got in the grass. Then, the boll weevil hit me pretty 
hard. But, in spite of all this, my acre with kainit made 276 pounds more 
seed cotton than the other acre. 

“Figuring the kainit at $18.00 a ton and seed cotton at 7 cents per pound, 
$1.80 worth of kainit returned me $19.32 per acre. — it another 
way, the 200 pounds of kainit paid for itself, the 400 pounds of 12-4-4, the 
sulphate of ammonia, the cost of picking and ginning the extra yield of 
cotton, and in addition left me a profit of 65% on all the money I spent for 
fertilizers. I'll say that’s pretty good. 

“This —_ I am planning to use a top-dresser made of 1,000 pounds of 
nitrate of soda and 1,000 pounds of muriate of potash to the ton. I am sure 
glad that I have found something that will og fertilizer bill, because 
it is a big item with me.” —j. W. » Edison, Ga: 


ter. The top-dressed cotton was easier 
to pick and had a better ratio of lint 


to seed. 
Try It on Your Farm! 
The method of top-dressing cotton 
with potash is simple. Apply your reg- 
omy ular cotton fertilizer, and in ad- 
dition, just after chopping apply 
your potash top-dressing. The 
potash may be mixed with your 
nitrogenous top-dressing and 
applied at the same time. 


Mr. Clenny was one of 40 farmers, in 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Mississippi, who tested 
potash as a top-dressing for cotton 
last season. Just after chopping they 
applied 200 pounds of kainit or 100 
to 200 pounds of muriate per _ 

acre to part oftheir crop,inad- |. 
dition to their regular fertilizer. 


Each $1 invested in potash 
top-dressing returned an aver- 
age increased yield amounting 








to $8.21 in extra seed cotton. 
The top-dressed plants re- 
mained green until late in the 
season, held their fruit longer, 
and withstood dry weather bet- 





We will be glad to send you, free 
on request, the booklet “$8.00 for 
$1.00,” which tells bow 40 farmers 


found potash top-dressing profit- 
able. Address our nearest office. 


Agricultural and Scientific Bureau 


N. V. POTASH EXPORT MY. 


OF AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. Lampton Building, Jackson, Miss. 


POTASH PAYS 


19 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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— a right peart lookin’ cof 
they got on the front page of this 
paper. My, but won’t he tromp down g 
lot of cotton if they let him follow his 
ma to the field ! They 
may call him “net 
profit” now but his 
name will be “dead 
loss” long before 
crops is laid by. 
Then again  they’s 
lots of fun ahead. 
Just let him learn 
what a apple is and 
then try to go 
through the lot a 
eatin’ one. Did you 
ever have ‘em beg 
awhile and then turn round and try to 
maul you, thinkin’ maybe, I reckon, you'd 
turn loose of it? 

But did you ever see a young horse, 
say about a two-year-old, tormentin’ a 
old contrary mule that don’t feel like 
playin’ nohow? He’ll walk right up be- 
hind that mule and pinch him gentle like, 
The mule squeals. He bites again, a lit- 
tle harder. The mule squeals, louder and 





BILL CASPER 


squeals and bows up his back like 
he was goin’ to kick but only stomps his 
foot. Then the colt gives him a ‘sho- 
nough hard one and with that the mule 
hauls off to kick the stuffin’ out of him. 
But the thing that interests me is how 
that colt always knows to dodge just at 
the right time. He don’t seem to pay no 
attention much until the mule really 
means to kick. Then he just rears up 
straight on his hind legs, the mule’s heels 
flies up under him and never touches a 
thing and he just swings around so as to 
be out of the way if the mule was to 
take a notion to kick again right quick 
Can you beat anything like that? 


I see by the ads in this paper where 
one fellow is buildin’ him a right nice 
house out in front of his old one. It looks 
enough like the old one though to be it 
with a few tricks added on. 

I see by the ads in this paper where a 
man is havin’ trouble with his horse. It 
seems the horse must have throwed a 
shoe. He’s got to expect that. They all 
come off sooner or later or else their feet 
gets so long they can’t hardly walk. But 
I wish you’d look at the gully-jumper 
he’s got hitched up there. I didn’t know 
they was any more of them things since 
mine give out about 20 years ago. I 
don’t believe mine was quite as fine as 
this one but I bet it could jump the gul- 
lies just as good. Ain’t times changed? 
Now every body rides in automobiles, 
mostly in them as jumps gullies, too, but 
they do it so much quicker and the seats 
is mostly softer. 

I’m right glad to make the acquaint- 
ance of Pay Day Pete who I see has 
started writin’ for this paper. I see he’s 
tryin’ to kick out of debt. That’s some- 
thin’ I reckon we all ought to try to do, 
but I’m afraid some of us will “kick off” 
before we get out. Anyhow I’m going to 


picks on to get out with. 
Yours truly, BILL CASPER. 


EARLY PLANTS IN BOXES DIE] 


My nw cabbage and tomato plants that 
I started in shallow boxes are dy- 
ing suddenly as if they had the wilt. 
What is the cause and the remedy?” 
Your plants are evidently attacked by 
the damping-off fungus. To prevent this 








water. 
sink or out in the yard and treat with 
two gallons of water to the square foot 
of box 4 inches deep. When the soil 
has dried enough, plant the seed. Do not 
water too freely at any time but let the 





a uniform tempetature. 


longer. He bites again. The mule: 


try to keep up with him and see what he ’ 


trouble treat the soil with boiling” 
Set the box or tray over the | 


e 






ground dry out, though not enough t é 
cause the plants to wilt. Give plenty of 4 
light and air (ventilation) and maintait ® 
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Will the Pocketbook Fatten on “Sweets”? | 


Maybe Not Like a Pig, But Sweet Potatoes May Be Made to Add to the Income 


much cash income to Southern farmers as it 

should. This has been due largely to improper 
storage and to the faulty system of marketing. The 
old-fashioned method of bank storage results in a very 
large percentage of the potatoes rotting. To make a real 
pay day from sweet potatoes, proper curing and stor- 
age are necessary. It is pos- 


T= sweet potato has not been the source of as 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


in late winter and early spring as in the fall, but they 
will practically always bring a sufficiently greater price 
to make curing and storing the most certain method of 

getting the maximum profit. I sug- 








sible to store in hills in the 

open in the old-fashioned way [ 
and keep them reasonably 
well, yet 9 out of 10 who 








gest, therefore, that one of the sur- 
est ways of getting more cash out 
of the sweet potato is to right now 
make plans for curing and storage 





store them this way lose all = 9 house. Plans, including bill of ma- 
the way from 10 to 100 per © >) terial and a complete outline of the 
cent of the potatoes. \\) construction of the sweet potato 





Another important thing 
mecessary to make the sweet 
potato a worth while money 
crop is the growing of the 
right sized potato. Many have 
the idea that the biggest po- 
tato is the best one. This is 
wrong. The market doesn’t 
want and the consumer will 
not buy the great big, abnor- 
mally large ones. They do 
not possess the quality of the 
medium sized ones, and, there- 
fore, will not bring the price. 
The old idea of a champion 
patato grower was one who 
could come nearest to growing 
them as big asa peck measure. \_ 


PAY DAY PETE 


Pete, as he came in 
this and that. 


make turkeys put up 
a good pay day. 











KF pondl is just what I’m aimin’ 
to get out of,” 


“That’s why I aim 
to stick close to this here pay day 
business you’re a writin’ about.” 
“Well, I’ll be dad-gummed,” Mr. 
Pete remarked when told that next 
week’s article would tell how to 


storage house .may be had fron 
county agents, state agricultural col- 
leges, or from the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. These may be had 
free of charge and will give anyone 
who is handy at building all the in- 
formation needed in order to know 
how to build a house of any’ given 
capacity. 


Early Crop Usually Sells Well 


ERE is an ever-increasing de- 
mand for early sweet potatoes, 
that is, those that are ready to 

market in July and August. These, of 
] course, are not mature, but are big 
enough for eating purposes, and usu- 


said Pay Day 
kicking about 


the money for 














One of the first things, there- 
fore, for us, to do in figuring on making the sweet 
potato another pay day crop is to eliminate these ab- 
normally large tubers and to grow the medium sized 
and properly shaped ones. To do this, the soil must be 
properly prepared and fertilized and the plants put the 
proper distance apart. Where too much distance is given, 
the result is an abnormally large potato. The old idea of 
making the rows 3% to 4 feet wide and setting the 
plants 18 to 24 inches apart, naturally resulted in many 
of these jumbos or abnormally large potatoes. Gener- 
ally speaking, the rows should be from 2% to 3 feet 
wide, with the plants set 10 to 12 inches apart, and cer- 
tainly not more than 14 inches in the row. This will 
result in more of the medium sized and properly shaped 
potatoes and not so many abnormally large ones. 

A reasonable amount of high-grade fertilizer is 
needed, but where too much nitrogen is used, the result 
will be an abnormally long potato and naturally one 
that will not sell so well. Do not, therefore, make the 
land too rich with nitrogen. A fertilizer analyzing 
around 8-3-6 or 8-4-6 is about the right analysis. 


Sell in Winter and Spring 


T MATTERS not how well the potatoes may be 

grown, and how well graded, they usually sell at a 

very much lower price in the fall when they are dug 
than later in the winter. It is, therefore, highly desir- 
able that provision be made for curing and storing, so 
that the potatoes may be kept in good condition and 
marketed in the winter and early spring when higher 
prices usually prevail. 

In the fall of 1927, many thousands of bushels of 
Sweet potatoes sold for 40 and 50 cents per bushel. In 
March of 1928, U. S. No. 1 potatoes readily sold for 
$1.50 per bushel, or more than three times the price 
they brought four or five months prior to this time. A 
Sweet potato curing and storage house can be built for 
approximately 40 to 50 cents per-bushel capacity. A 
grower of 1,000 bushels of good eating potatoes in the 
fall of 1927 could have built a curing and storage house 
and paid for it in full out of the increased price of the 
potatoes and still had 50 to 60 cents per bushel profit. 


Potatoes will not always bring three times as much 
te $34 vhhen) 


- cultural colleges, or the United 


ally sell at a comparatively high 
price. When growing for this early market, it is de- 
sirable to fertilize a little more liberally, using a little 
more nitrogen than is used for the main crop, and put- 
ting the plants farther apart. This causes fewer pota- 
toes to develop but the few that do set, grow more 
rapidly. Therefore, for the very early crop, make the 
rows 3% to 4 feet wide and set plants 18 to 20 or 22 
inches apart in the row. This method will result—in 
far more potatoes for the early market than could be 
had in growing them by the method that is best for thé 
main or fall crop. 


Be very careful to provide the right temperature, ven- 
tilation, etc, complete instructions for which may be 
had from county agents, agri- 


per cent, probably averaging about 13 per cent: A small 
amount of rot may appear. All of this should be elimi- 
nated, but after all of it is taken into consideration, the 
loss from shrinkage, rot, etc., should not exceed 15 per 
cent, provided good potatoes, free of disease, were put 
in at the beginning. All of this may seem like an un- 
necessary amount of work, but it is not. To produce 
these disease-free potatoes, one naturally must begin 
with disease-free seed and plants and set on soil that is 
not already infested with black rot and other potato 
diseases. 


Despite all the precautions that may be taken to pre- 
vent it, some oversize and some undersize potatoes will 
develop. There will be odd-shaped and diseased ones 
in spite of all effort to prevent this. In digging, some 
will be cut and bruised, and otherwise marred. All of 
these should be sorted out. The cut, bruised, and dis- 
eased ones should never go in the curing house at all, 
but should be used immediately, either for hog feed, or 
in some other way. Grade right in the field into No. 
l’s and No. 2’s, following the U. S. Standard. Put in 
crates or hampers in the field and haul to the curing 
house. Do not put them loosely in the wagon bed or in 
sacks, because this will result in much injury from 
bruises. When they are put in the bushel crates or 
hampers, store the No. 1’s together in the curing house 
and put the No. 2’s to themselves in order that the 
No. 1’s or No. 2’s may be taken as desired without dis- 
turbing the others. 


Son 
Phosphate for Sweet Clover 


N APPLICATION of superphosphate (acid phos- 
phate), or basic slag, appears to solve the prob- 
lem of getting a stand of sweet clover on the thin 

lime lands that occur to considerable extent in the black 
prairie belt of Alabama and Mississippi. 

Sweet clover was formerly looked upon as a “sure 
fire’ crop for this section. One had only to sow the 
seed to be reasonably sure of securing a good stand, 
and the crop was generally regarded as a panacea for 
the thin, worn soils that had long been over-cropped 
with corn and cotton. Two years in sweet clover would 
usually restore such land to a productive basis. 


A few years ago many farmers began to meet with 
considerable difficulty in getting sweet clover to stick, 
and especially on the thin land where it was most 

needed. Repeated seedings failed 








States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Then put them on the 


[ Appendicitis May Be Fatal ble, 


to result in a stand. No one seem- 
ed to be able to diagnose the trou- 
and various experiments in 


market gradually during the 
winter and.early spring months. 


Regrade and Repack 
Before Selling 


EFORE selling, they should 

be gone over and regraded 

and repacked. In this way, 
all inferior potatoes that may 
have been overlooked when they 
were graded in the field or any 
rotten spotted ones that may 
have developed while in stor- 
age may be removed and a 
strictly first-class product put 
on the market. 

This will naturally reduce 
the quantity, but the reduced 
quantity will invariably ‘bring 
more money than the full quan- 
tity if the few rotten spotted 
or inferior potatoes are found 
along in the hamper or crate. 

Usually during the curing 
process of fall and winter, 
shrinkage will amount to 10 to 15 
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D? YOU know the symptoms of 
appendicitis well enough to rec- 
ognize it if you or one of your loved 
ones should be stricken? If you do 
not and recognize it too late, the 
possibility is that when it comes, with 
it will come its. frequent companion 
—death. Next week in our columns 
Dr. Hubert A. Royster, of Raleigh, 
N. C., will answer questions one 
needs to know if he wishes to pro- 
tect himself against the attacks of 
this all-too-often fatal disease. Dr. 
Royster is one of the finest surgeons 
in all of Dixie, has operated on thou- 
sands of cases of appendicitis, has 
written a book on the disease, and 
has had it himself. There is probably 
no person better.equipped to write for 
our readers facts about this dread 
disease. For your own protection 
and for the sake of those now under 
your care or who may at some time 
be dependent on you, we hope you will 


| read this article. | 
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seeding were tried without appre- 
ciable result. 

M. J. Barrett, a farmer of Dal- 
las County, Alabama, finally hit on 
what appears to be the solution of 
the problem. After numerous fail- 
ures to secure a stand of sweet 


‘clover he applied 200 pounds of 


superphosphate (acid phosphate).to 
an acre of thin lime land just prior 
to sowing it to sweet clover. The 
results were little short of as- 
tounding and an exceptionally fine 
stand was secured. Since that time 
Barrett has had no difficulty in 
getting a good stand of.sweet clo- 
ver by using from 200 to 300 
pounds to the acre of either super- 
phosphate (acid phosphate) or 
basic slag. Others are now follow- 
ing Barrett’s example with marked 
success. M. A. CROSBY. 


et 
XPERTS say that if an egg 
weighs less than two ounces 
it should not be put in the 
tor. 























DAIRYING REGULAR WORK BUT PROFIT- 
ABLE 


AIRYING is not a “get-rich-quick” scheme. 

D Neither is it work that will bring in fancy re- 

turns from little effort. It requires intelligence 
and much work, but when these are supplied, the re- 
turns are usually worth while. 

Despite the opinion to the contrary, dairying goes 
well with cotton-growing. We do not mean that it will 
fit in with the scheme of the so-called cotton specialist, 
or the man who lets everything go when cotton is in- 
terfered with. Such farmers, however, seldom make 
cotton really very profitable. It is those who grow at 
least the food and feed crops needed, and one other 
cash crop, who usually make the greatest net profit 
from cotton. 

Where dairying is made a part of the farming system 
in the Cotton Belt and when properly handled, it has 
proved profitable. This does not mean that less cotton 
will be grown, but that more profit will be made. The 
experiences of various sections of the South prove this 
very definitely. Faulkner County, Arkansas, farmers 
this year will receive for the milk produced approxi- 
mately a quarter of a million dollars, and just as much 
cotton is being grown as when milk was not produced 
for market. The same amount, or more cotton and 
other crops are being produced by the same folks as 
before they started milking cows. 

What is true in Faulkner County, Arkansas, is true, 
to a very much greater extent, in Oktibbeha County, 
Mississippi, where equally as much cotton and other 
crops are being produced as before dairying amounted 
to anything. The income to the farmers of this county 
for milk produced is approximately a million and a 
half dollars a year. In other words, the farmers of 
this county are just a million and a half dollars a year 
better off than they were before dairying started. It is 
true they may be working a little more and a little 
more regularly, but the returns make this worth while. 
Anyone is willing to work harder and more regularly 
if he can get the benefit of some of the results, and 
that is what is happening in this dairy business. 

The land in Oktibbeha County is prairie or lime land 
and will grow clovers, alfalfa, and most of the grasses, 
yet, agriculturally speaking, it is a podr county. It 
produced from 4,000 to 5,000 bales-of cotton before 
dairying was practiced to any great extent and it is still 
producing about the same quantity. Two years ago 
there were 10,000 dairy cows in the county and now 
there are over 20,000. The county seat, Starkville, has 
three banks and the deposits have increased in the past 
four years, over $800,000. It is well known that this 
increase did not come from cotton, but that it came 
from milk and poultry. 

One of the railroads entering this town received for 
freight hauled in and out and tickets sold, an increase 
in business of 110 per cent in 1927 over 1925. The 
other railroad collected for freight received in 1925, 
$82,000, and two years later, 1927, $129,000. This same 
railroad collected for freight shipped out in 1925, 
$28,000, and in 1927, $234,000, or more than eight times 
the 1925 receipts. 

A young white man with six children, four of them 
being in school and large enough to work, bought a 
farm of 127 acres in November, 1925, in this county 
for which he paid $6,000. He borrowed $3,000 from 
the Federal Land Bank and his local bank loaned him 
$3,000, taking a second mortgage on the land and first 
mortgage on sixty head of cows, thirty of which were 
heiférs. In November, 1927, he paid in full the mort- 
gage to his local bank and has never failed to pay his 
- annual note to the Federal Land Bank. He now has 
sixty good grade cows. 

Another small white farmer, in November, 1925, 
bought forty acres of thin land in this county for $750. 
‘He borrowed all the money from his local bank. He 
has ten good Jersey cows. His milk check enabled him 
to pay his mortgage in November, 1927, and he now 
has several more good Jersey cows. 

One white man in this county with a 160-acre farm 
and thirty-five milk cows received for his milk in 1927, 
$4,213.56. Total amount-paid out for feed was $1,734.16, 
leaving a profit of $2,479.40. A Negro on a 160-acre 
farm in that county had thirty cows and in 1927 his 
milk check amounted to $3,761.84 and his feed bill was 
$1,031.60, leaving a profit of $2,730.24. 

These figures show how important dairying is as a 
permanent adjunct to cotton growing. This county is 
growing just as much cotton as it did before dairying 
amounted to anything, and the annual income from 
milk is around a million and half dollars per year. All 
' of this did not happen in a few weeks or a year or two, 
but the biggest portion of the progress has been made 


in the last two or three years. What we need to do is 
to go into this business of dairying as a permanent 
proposition in conjunction with cotton farming and not 
as an emergency proposition in time of lqw-priced 
cotton. 


ELECTRICITY FROM YOUR OWN PLANT 


LECTRIC power companies are doing a very 

commendable work in investigating the possi- 

bilities of the increased use of high-line power 
in the South. At present the average farmer does not 
use enough electric power to make it profitable to the 
power company to supply him with current at a price 
that he can afford to pay. Within the next ten years, 
the uses to which electric power may be put will un- 
doubtedly show a marked increase. However, this 
must come with the years, and it should be emphasized 
that for the majority of farmers electric current from 
high lines is not just around the corner. 

Farmers should take advantage of high-line current 
whenever and wherever it becomes available; but in 
the meanwhile there is no reason why they should 
forego the convenience of electric power. For years, 
individual electric plants have brought electricity to 
farms that otherwise could not possibly have it. There 
are four and a half million farm homes which do not 
have electricity and have no immediate prospects of 
securing it except from individual plants. Let no one 
get the idea that he must forego the use of electric 
power because he is not convenient to a high line. The 
individual plant renders good service. 


WHAT ARE SUCCESSFUL CREAMERIES ? 


HE first essential for a successful creamery is a 

sufficient volume of the product to permit eco- 

nomical operation. In Minnesota, a creamery 
manufacturing from 400,000 to 500,000 pounds of but- 
ter annually is large enough to operate efficiently. 
Other essentials are: (1) a carefully worked-out finan- 
cial plan which will give sufficient working capital and 
at the same time permit a suitable building and equip- 
ment; (2) a well-planned method of payment, either 
cash or pool payment, with conservative advances made 
when necessary; (3) payment on the basis of quality, 
with at least two grades recognized in whatever plan is 
adopted ; and (4) a carefully worked-out education plan. 


TWO KINDS OF COW MACHINES 
Nite é before in the history of the South has 


the dairy cow been more appreciated than now 
and never before has the South had so many 

high-producing cows. On the other hand, probably 
half the cows in the South would show no profit if a 
record of all their costs were kept from one calving 
time to the next. 

Here is an example: A certain cow cost the follow- 
ing in 365 days :— 

2 tons of hay at $36 per ton 

9-10 ton of cottonseed meal at $40 per ton .... 

Other feed, salt, etc., not including pasture 

Housing 

Labor, care, etc., at 25 cents per day for 365 days 91. 

$219.00 

This same cow averaged one gallon of milk per day 
for the year :— 

365 gallons of milk at 60 cents 

This man produced his own milk at the cost of 15 
cents per quart, the local price for milk delivered. His 
only profit was one calf which he sold for $2 and a 
few tons of manure, most of which was wasted. The 
one commendable thing about this man having such a 
cow was that he, his wife, and the two children had 
milk almost every day of the year. 


On the other hand, had this cow been a two-gallon 
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Next Week and Later 


Prize Letters on Farmers’, Farm Women’s, and 
Community Clubs. 

How to Build Up the Grade Dairy Herd—By 
Paul Huey. 

Turkeys as a Source of Cash——By J. H. Wood. 

Young Folks’ Prize Letters on “Early Wild 
Flowers in My Community.” 

How Farm Timber Growing Pays—By W. R. 
Mattoon. 

Timber Products and Methods of Marketing. 

What Everybody Should Know About Appen- 
dicitis—By Hubert A. Royster. 

Porcupine Quills—By J. W. Holland. 
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instead of a one-gallon cow, then the same feed would 
have been sufficient, the same housing, and practically 
the same labor in caring for the cow. There is no 
profit and but little satisfaction in owning a low-pro- 
ducing cow. No matter what our experience may be 
or how well we feed and care for a low-producing 
cow, she may not pay her way. It often, too often, 
costs more to produce our milk than we could buy it for, 


$1.79 PER HOUR FOR LABOR 


OW many folks would like to have a job paying 

$1.79 an hour? Probably 999 out of each 1,000 

would like to have it. This amount and more 
can be secured by properly caring for the home gar- 
den. Experiments by the Missouri Experiment Station 
over a period of four years showed that a quarter of 
an acre garden brought in net returns of $134.14 a year, 
or $1.79 per hour for all the labor required in produc- 
ing the vegetables. From a garden containing one- 
twentieth of an acre the net income was $47.28, or $1.63 
an hour for the time required to produce the vege- 
tables. These figures are not guess-work but taken 
from accurately-kept records. The returns are by no 
means excessive. Equally as good or better profit may 
be secured by properly caring for the right-sized gar- 
den on almost any farm in the South. Even if we 
reduce it-to $1 an hour it will still be one of the best- 
paying spots on the farm. Let’s give it a chance. 


THE IMMORALITY OF WASTE 


AST week’s “Success Talk for Farm Boys” on the 
need for thrift—thrift in things as well as thrift 
in money—is one that most farm men and wo- 

men as well as farm boys need to read, reread, and 
adopt among the guiding principles of life. 

We certainly need to consider more carefully the 
sheer immorality of waste. And a good text for a sure- 
enough sermon on that subject might be found in that 
passage in the New Testament in which Christ, after 
feeding ‘the five thousand, commanded His disciples :— 

“Gather up the fragments that remain, that noth- 

ing be lost.” 

What a stupendous lesson that picture présents! . The 
Master of Life, with the power of creation and of mul- 
tiplication at his bidding, having just multiplied the 
loaves and fishes in an apparently limitless way, was 
yet careful “that nothing be lost.” The necessity for 
economy, the immorality of waste were never better 
illustrated. The fragments that were taken up could 
possibly have been used only for feeding the farm ani- 
mals and fowls, and yet the Master took pains to direct 
that all be saved, “that nothing be lost.” 

Here in America we need to: develop more fully the 
Japanese feeling as to the immorality of waste, “the 
regard that is due every product of human labor as 
being in itself in some sense human or athrob with the 
blood of the toiler who has wrought it and moist with 
the sweat of his brow.” For example, the story is told 
that the first great Japanese Emperor Iyeyasu was 
found one day smoothing out an old silk kakama. “I 
am doing this,” he said, “not because of the worth of 
the garment itself but because of what it needed to 
produce it. It is the result of the toil of some poor 
woman, and that is why I value it. If we do not think 
while using these things of the toil and effort required 
to produce them, then our want of consideration puts 
us on a level with the beasts.” 

Here in the United States we have not yet gotten 
this conception of things. We are a wasteful people. 
Except for our New Englanders and our generally 
thrifty foreign-born population, we are probably the 
most wasteful people on earth. 

We need more thrift in.matters of money—need to 
remember James J. Hill’s declaration that unless you 
can save money, “the seed of success is not in you,” but 
we also need to remember that it is just as important 
to save things as it is to save money, for unless we save 
things we shall not have money to save. 

=o 

: Y worry about timber?” “Haven't we a- 

plenty now?” “Won't the trees take’ care of 

themselves?” Such are the questions one may 
hear when he speaks of “a timber problem.” | But. the 
folks who have been studying the situation tell us that 
not only does the United States have “a timber prob- 
lem” but a very real and a very large one at that. The 
problem has been considered so important that next 
week, April 22-28 has been set aside by President Coaol- 
idge as American Forestry Week. Public discussions 
of our forests and what must be done to safeguatd and 
restore them will be nation-wide, To our own readers 


we expect to present in a group of special articles 
why there is a 





something of what this problem is, 
problem and what we can do abot it. 
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Progressive. Farmer once a month a review of 

outstanding developments in the general news of 
America and the world—‘“an independent interpretation 
of the trend of events,” we have called it. In short, our 
hope has been to make our paper 
a help to the farmer as a citizen. 
Most papers discuss public ques- 
tions from a partisan viewpoint. 
Whether we have succeeded in our 
purpose or not, our honest aim has 
been to present a fair, temperate, 
unbiased review of the news writ- 
ten without fear or favor so far 
as either parties or party bosses 
are concerned. 

All this, however, has dealt with 
the general news of the country. The strictly agricul- 
tural news, we must confess, our paper has not handled 
quite so systematically. Much of it (the farm relief 
legislation, for example) has been the basis of editorial 
comment but to much of it, too, we have not given 
adequate attention. It is to remedy this situation that 
we have decided to try preparing once a month a gen- 
eral review of farm news, and if our readers like it, the 
feature may be continued. 


F-. some years I have been preparing for The 





CLARENCE POE 


Figures Prove There Is a Real Farm Problem 


HE encouraging news with which we begin this 
review is that general farm prices for March were 
reported as being 137 per cent of the pre-war level 
or 11 points higher than for March, 1927. On the other 
hand, much of this increase is due to higher prices re- 
sulting from short crops, as in the case of cotton. 
Furthermore, it must be remembered that the cost of 
living in the United States is now 72 per cent abdve 
the pre-war level; hence, while the farmer, as compared 
with 1913, now gets $37 extra on each $100 worth of 
products, he must pay $72 extra on each $100 worth of 
what he buys. And while prices of farm products have 
increased 38 per cent since 1913, earnings of New York 
factory workers have increased 136 per cent and prices 
of seventy industrial stocks have increased 216 per cent. 
In other words, farm prices are up 37 per cent, the cost 
of living 72 per cent, factory wages 136 per cent, and 
manufacturing and industrial corporations 216 per cent. 
No wonder Senator Arthur Capper of Kansas re- 
cently denounced those city business men who say that 
“there is no farm problem; all the farmer needs to do 
is to work his muscle more and his automobile less.” 
As Senator Capper went on to say :— 

“The Business Men’s Commission on Agricul- 
ture of the United States Chamber of Commerce rec- 
ommended rather general tariff reforms in the in- 
terest of the farmer. When such a business group 
admits that agriculture’s difficulties are ‘traceable 
to the undue advantages that other groups have se- 
cured for themselves’ through tariff laws, etc., can 
there be any further doubt of it?” 


Senator Capper then quoted the following figures of 
the United States Department of Agriculture on the 
purchasing power of the farmer’s dollar to prove “what 
a rocky road to travel the farmer has had all these 
years.” One hundred cents represents the normal 


farm dollar :— 





These strikiig statistics that show for each year the 
purchasing power of the farmer’s dollar are in them- 
selves enough to prove that there is a real “farm prob- 
lem.” And to indicate that the best informed business 
men are coming to see the need for farm relief legisla- 
tion, Senator Capper quoted the Illinois Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation as saying :— 

“The lack of real purchasing power of the farm- 
er’s dollar is not alone due to natural influences but 
has been caused to a large extent by an artificial 
stimulation of other products brought about by 
prior federal legislation. Therefore some balance 
in legislation.is required.” 


The Drift to ‘the Cities 


: CONNECTION with this situation, it is interest- 
ing to study the new report of the Bureau of Eco- 

nomics of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture as to the movement from the farms to the cities 
and from the cities to the farms for the last three years 
as follows :— 


Persons leaving Persons movinz Net loss of 
farms to farms farmers 
Bie Soc eewibas 1 1,066,000 834,000 
Sas athe e seca 2,155,000 1,135,000 1,020,000 
Sieh umankan ote 1,374,000, | é 


By CLARENCE POE 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


For our Southern States last year the drift to and 
from the cities was as follows :— 


Persons leav- Persons mov- Net loss 

Section mag Same ingtofarms to farms 
S. Atlantic States .... 000 189,000 75,000 
E. So. Central States. . 253,000 167,000 86,000 
W. So. Central States.. 330,000 206,000 124,000 


On the other hand, it must not be thought that the 
total farm population either in the United States or the 
South has decreased to the extent here suggested. On 
the contrary, the birth rate among farm women con- 
tinues so high that after making all allowances for the 
decrease through drift to the cities, the net decrease in 
the country’s farm population, was only 193,000 last 
year, 649,000 in 1926, and 441,000 in 1925. 


Modern machinery and better farming enable a small- 
er number of persons to supply the nation with farm 
products. Hence the drift to the towns cuts down the 
farm surplus and improves crop prices. If we can keep 
on the farms the folks who take a real pride in good 
farming and who love country life, then we shall lose 
little by letting “town minded” job-hunters go to the 
stores, the factories, and the shops 


Expected 1928 Acreages of Leading Crops 


HAVE already published for the United 

States as a whole the intended increases or de- 

creases in acreages of leading crops as reported 

by 50,000 farmers to the United States Department of 

Agriculture. We believe it is worth while, however, to 

show these increases or decreases both for the United 

States and for each section of the country. The fol- 

lowing figures show for each crop what per cent of last 

year’s acreage will likely be planted in each section this 
year :— 





United No. No. So. So West- 
States Atl. Cent. Ati. Cent. ern 
Cat. cone cvescupedsehonecce 102 105 101 101 106 101 
Spring wheat ............. 98 92 9 as abe 9 
WE Besigstecsves 9% 102 9 91 9 
eee 123 111 128 ill 91 116 
MOE wcccnesenesee 8&8 rem eee ous a See 
Grain sorghums ... 102 ~e és aah ee ‘an 
PUGRAEOS. .... 00 stes vovcescecss 1ll 110 113 112 115 107 
Sweet potatoes and yams be 95 106 103 107 100 
PR Freer ere 102 121 109 131 ee 
AUN. ~ di cevetbiedecsvecss ii ‘se ate 107 119 <a 
SOO BD. cincdpisecesisths 98 97 97 100 102 100 


Hog, Sheep, and Beef Cattle Prospects 


HE sheep-shearing season is at hand and farmers 

who are wise enough to grow sheep are interested 

in the fact that wool prices are 4 cents a pound 
higher than a year ago. 

Hog prices, on the contrary, are reported at the low- 
est point since July, 1924. Yet as Dr. Butler has often 
pointed out, the best time to start in the livestock busi- 
ness is when prices are low and the in-and-out pro- 
ducers are selling out. The Savannah News says iu 
like vein :— 

“Experts say that now while hogs are cheap and 
likely to be cheap all year, is a fine time to go into 


A BEAUTIFUL HYMN FOR “MEMORIAL ! 
DAY” 


UST after the recent death of Senator Willis 

of Ohio, Chaplain Z. T. Phillips of the 

United States Senate began his prayer by 
quoting the following beautiful hymn. Many 
thousands of us know it, and yet as so many 
Southern States are observing “Memorial tel 
this week and others will do so next month, 
seems worth while to reprint it:— 

One sweetly solemn thought 

Comes to me o’er and o’er; 


I am nearer home today 
Than I’ve: ever been before. 


Nearer my Father's house, 

” Where the many mansions be; 
Nearer the great white throne, 

Nearer the crystal sea. 


Nearer the bound of life, 

Where we lay our burdens down; 
Nearer leaving the cross, 

Nearer gaining the crown. 


But lying darkly between, 

Winding adown through the night, 
Is the silent unknown stream 

That leads at last to the light. 


Father, be near when my feet 
Are slipping over the brink; 
For it may be I am nearer home, 
Nearer now than I think. 
Phoebe Cary. © —~ 
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Farm News Our Readers Want to Know 


A Monthly Review of Big New Developments Affecting Agriculture 


the business and have young pig crops coming on 
in 1929 when, every indication points, the prices 
may be considerably higher.” 


But while hog prices the first month of this year were 
only 108 per cent of pre-war prices, beef cattle had 
climbed to 163 per cent of pre-war. How serious is the 
beef situation in this country is indicated by this state- 
ment from the United States Department of Agri- 
culture :— 

“Slaughter figures have shown a gradual rise 
each year from 6,163,000,000 nds in = to the 
high-record total of °7,458,000,000 in 1926. 
During this same five-year period t a ‘ae 
of beef cattle in the country has steadily diminished 
year by year from 34,755,000 to 25,167,000. The 
latest estimate (January 1, 1928) shows a still fur- 
ther drop to 23,373,000. All of this indicates that 
instead of getting our beef from the natural in- 
crease of the herd we have been consuming the 
herd itself at an alarming rate.” 


Tobacco Farmers Will Likely Need Codper- 
ative Marketing 


IS interesting to note that while Kentucky, Vir- 
ginia, and Carolina tobacco growers became dis- 
couraged because of failure to get an overwhelming 

proportion of. the growers to “sign up,” tobacco grow- 
ers in Canada, Maryland, and Wisconsin are going right 
ahead with codperative marketing and getting benefits 
which Southern tobacco growers are likely to need 
rather desperately next fall. We say “next fajl” be- 
cause at that time this year’s big acreage increase com- 
bined with the big carry-over is likely at last to outdo 
the heretofore big gains in tobacco consumption, and so 
bring about a slump in prices. The 4,590 growers in 
the Marylarid Tobacco Growers’ Coéperative Associa- 
tion announce that the cost of marketing tobacco will 
be cut $2:a hogshead this season. From Wisconsin 
early in March came this item: “Members of the 
Northern Wisconsin Codperative Tobacco Pool, Madi- 
son, are delivering their crops more rapidly than ever 
before. Tobacco has been received and delivered to the 
buyers at the rate of 1,500,000 pounds’per week. Twelve 
leaf departments are functioning, and tobacco is being 
received in more than 50 towns.” 

Meanwhile the daily papers report that warehouse- 
men in the bright tobacco belt are fighting the efforts 
to establish official government grades whereby tobacco 
farmers could know prices of their crop by grades just 
as cotton farmers do. The fact that so many ware- 
housemen are trying to keep farmers in the dark in this 
matter is another argument for codperative marketing. 


SOMETHING TO READ 


ANY Southerners will be interested in the fact 

just announced that when the American Library 

Association was asked recently to pick forty 
American books published in 1926 for the libraries of 
the League of Nations, abroad, the second book on the 
list was The Advancing South, by Dr. Edwin Mims of 
Vanderbilt University. (Doubleday, Page & Co., $3.) 

















| THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


Sow More Verbena, Petunia, Zinnia, and Phlox 


\ \ JE SHOULD like to re-emphasize our previous 
suggestions that subscribers sow more verbena, 
petunia, zinnia,. and phlox this year. 

On a 700-mile trip summer before last when fields 
were parched by a severe drouth, we were impressed 
by the drouth-resistance and gorgeous colors of these 
four flowers. Other flowers had withered and gone, but 
these four flung out .their cheering banners of beauty. 
Sometimes for miles but few blossoms were seen in 
the yards. Then far ahead would appear a bright spot 
and we would begin to guess what plants fy os it. 
In nearly every case we found verbena, phlox, petunia, 
zinnia, or some combination of these four. It was im- 
mediately resolved that this year we would set aside a 
jarger area than we had been giving these four self- 
seeding, pleasure- -giving flowers that bloom from ‘spring 
to frost and in flood or drouth. 


And it is now high time to order these and other 
flower seeds for spring sowing, if it has not already 
been done. 


| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 
pee seg in Time. 
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Feeding and Care of the Calf 


How a Two Years’ Investment Can Make Ten Years’ Production More Profitable 
By BEN W. KILGORE, JR. 











COW reaches her maximum 
A and. most profitable production 

around 7 or 8 years of age. At 
10 to 12 years of age you can expect 
her to start on the down-grade. How- 
ever, a great num- 
ber of cows will 
milk on profitably 
for several years 
past the 12-year 
limit. But figur- 
ing on averages, a 
cow will produce 
profitably for her 
owner for 8 to 10 
years. This is the 
difference between 
2 years of age, time of freshening, and 
10 or 12 years of age, when the cow 
Starts to fall off in production. 

If the average Southern dairyman 
would stop and consider that every 
heifer calf in the barnlot had alead of 
her 10 years of profitable production, he 
would give more attention to the feed- 
ing and care of each heifer calf that he 
plans to raise. A lot of dairymen’ don’t 
raise enough heifer calves. Others 
raise too many. Probably the first step 
in the feeding and care of the calf is to 
select the calves that are worth raising 
and “dispose of the rest immediately. 
Then if a calf is worth raising, it is 
worth raising well. A two-years’ in- 
vestment for 10 years of profitable pro- 
duction is fair enough. The greater the 
investment in feeding and care of the 
dairy heifer during her first two years 
the greater the profit this investment 
will return the. following 10 years. 


Let the Mother Start Calf 


HE best start the calf can possibly 





B. W. KILGORE, JB. 


the dead. 








as one of America’s greatest orators. 
utterance is his tribute to grass, published below:— 


“Lying in the sunshine among the but- 
tercups and dandelions of May, scarce- 
ly higher in intelligence than the min- 
ute tenants of that mimic wilderness, 
our earliest recollections are of grass; 
and when the fitful fever is ended and 





AGRICULTURAL CLASSICS: JOHN JAMES INGALLS ON “GRASS” 
A GENERATION ago Senator John James Ingalls of Kansas was known 


Perhaps his best remembered 


lanes, and are obliterated. Forests de- 
cay, harvests perish, flowers vanish, 
but grass is immortal. Beleaguered 
by the sullen hosts of winter, it with- 
draws into the impregnable fortress 
of its subterranean vitality and emerg- 
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Keep the calf growing without the 
loss of its “baby flesh” from the day it 
is born until the day it freshens. In 
this way you are going to get the maxi- 
mum return from your investment 
when the calf comes into’ production. 

After the calf is three months old, it 
is ready for pasture. From that age on 
the more it can be kept in a pasture 
with plenty of green grass, running 
water, sunshine and shade, the faster 
it will grow and the more vigorous and 
hardy it will become. From 4 to 6 
months of age is the right time to 
start feeding silage. Don’t feed too 
much at first, but after 8 months old, 
feed all the silage the calf wili clean 
up. Salt, preferably rock salt, should 
be before the calf and heifer at all 
times. 

Until 6 months. of age, from 2 to 3 
pounds of grain a day is the maximum 
amount necessary for the dairy calf re- 
ceiving plenty of legume hay. After 
that a pound of grain a day for each 
100 pounds of live weight is a fairly 
good rule to follow. Again the judg- 


the foolish wrangle of the market and 
forum is closed, grass heals over the 
scar which our descent into the bosom 
of the earth has made, and the carpet 
of the infant becomes the blanket of 


“Grass is the forgiveness of Nature— 
her constant benediction. 
pled with battle, saturated with blood, 
torn with the ruts of cannon, grow 
green again with grass, and carnage 
is forgotten. 
traffic become grass-grown like rural 


Next week’s “Agricultural Classic” 
of Texas, 


Fields tram- 
than the lily or the rose. 


Streets abandoned by 


formerly Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 


es upon the first solicitations of spring. 

“Sown by the winds, by the wan- 
dering birds, propagated by the subtle 
agriculture of the elements which are 
its ministers and servants, it softens 
the rude outline of the world. It 
bears no blazonry of bloom to charm 
the senses with fragrance or splendor, 
but its homely hue is more enchanting 
It yields no 
fruit in earth or air, and yet, shoukd 
its harvest fail for a single year, fam- 
ine would depopulate the world.” 


will be “Trees” by Col. Clarence Ousley 
We shall appreciate 
it if our readers will send us other little gems in prose for use in this series. 


ment of the feeder should be used and 
the amount of grain fed be decided ac- 
cording to the condition of the animal. 
A dairy heifer should not be allowed to 
get fat or thin, but kept in a good flesh 
which means it is growing every day. 
After the heifer is 6 months of age, 
the more silage, hay, and grass it will 
eat and the less grain required to keep 
it growing every day, the better milk 
cow you are going to have after fresh- 
ening. Roughage and grass are not 
only “nature’s best balanced feeds” but 
their bulk helps develop the middles 
and digestive tracts of the calf. Not 
J only do calves grown largely on rough- 
Y age make better calves than those fed 











get is with its mother. The calf 
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should be left with its dam for a 

minimum of two days and a maximum of one week. 
During the first few days after calving, the composition 
of the cow’s milk is different from that during the rest 
of the lactation period. This special milk, called “colo- 
strum,” is the ideal food for the newborn cali. It is 
laxative and first of all puts the digestive tract of the 
calf into working condition so that it can digest its food 
properly for the nourishment and growth of the body. 
In addition, the colostrum has a larger percentage of 
protein and mineral matter which the body of the young 
calf needs at this time. For the first few days it is far 
better for the calf to get the colostrum as it needs it 
direct from the cow’f udder than through bucket feed- 
ing of the same product even if the pails are kept clean 
and the colostrum at the same temperature at which it 
is drawn from the udder. 


The first job after the calf is removed from its dam 
is to teach it to drink from a bucket. The easiest way 
is to straddle the calf's neck and by allowing it to suck 
your fingers and by a gradual pressure on the top of 
the head with the other hand, slowly force the calf’s 
mouth down into the milk. While sucking the fingers 
and with its mouth in the milk, the calf will begin to 
drink the milk without knowing it. Pretty soon you 
can slowly draw out your fingers from the calf’s mouth. 
Once the calf gets a few big swallows of milk in this 
way, the job is done. If you have trouble in getting the 
calf to drink on the first attempt just let it go by a 
feeding period and the next time it will be easy. When 
the calf is really hungry it is much easier to teach to 
drink than when it is not. 

For the first three weeks, the calf should be fed 
warm whole milk. If it is impossible to feed the milk 
right after it is drawn from the udder, the best way is 
to add hot water. Milk should always be fed at the same 
température, especially to very young calves, Teeding 
warm milk at one feeding and cold: milk at another is 
almost sure to start the calf to “scouring.” The buckets 
should be kept clean and should be steamed or scalded 
after each feeding. Dirty calf buckets are one of the 
main causes of “scours,” the biggest single drawback 
in calf raising. 


Grain \and Hay at About Two Weeks 


IS really remarkable how soon a calf will start 
eating grain.and hay. And the time to start feeding 
both is just as soon as possible. This will be when 

the calf is about, two weeks old. Start feeding just a 
handful of grain, night and morning at first and in- 
crease to what 'the calf will clean up twice a day in 


: 
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around an hour after feeding. A good grain ration 
for calves is :— 

100 pounds cracked corn 

100 pounds whole oats 

100 pounds wheat bran 

50 pounds linseed oil meal 

Keep hay, preferably clover or clover and oat hay 
mixed, in a rack where the calf can eat all it wants 
night and morning. There is nothing more essential to 
raising. healthy, vigorous calves than plenty of good 
legume hay. 

When the calf is three weeks old it is all right to 
start substituting skimmilk for part of the whole milk. 
Do this gradually until you have made a complete 
change from whole milk to skimmilk by the time the 
calf is six weeks old. Starting with 10 to 12 pounds 
of skimmilk a day when six weeks old, this amount 
can gradually be increased to 18 pounds a day as fast 
as the calf will stand the increase without scouring 
and without change in health. Overfeeding is a com- 
mon cause of scours. A calf should receive skimmilk 
for 4 months at least and better still for 6 to 8 months. 


Where milk is scarce, the retailer or wholesaler has 
found it a profitable practice to substitute skimmilk 
powder for skimmilk. This product is very satisfac- 
tory, and where it can be bought cheap enough, can be 
used with practically the same results as skin:milk. A 
pound of skimmilk powder can be dissolved in hot 
water to make eight pounds of skimmilk. There are 
some calf meals that can be used as a substitute for 
skimmilk, but it is not advisable to do this until the 
calf is four months of age. A good home-mixed calf 
meal is equal parts of oil meal, hominy feed, red dog 
flour, and dried blood. A pound of the mixture should 
be dissolved in eight pounds of water. 


The Eye of the Master 


THE case of calves, or any kind of livestock, the 
“eye of the master fattens his cattle.” Rules are 
fine as guides or standards. Yet every calf is an 
individual and responds to individual_treatment. Also, 
conditions are different on different farms, and different 
feeds are available. Every successful calf raiser must 
study the calves and their individual needs. As long as 
the calf is healthy, vigorous, and obviously growing as 
fast as possible, you tan be sure you are feeding the 
calf right, no matter:if you are doing so slightly differ- 
ently from a set standard. A good rule is to never let 
a calf lose its “baby flesh.” As long as a calf or year- 
ling has its “baby flesh” you can know it is making its 
greatest possible growth every day. 


less roughage and more grain, but they 
are developed a whole lot cheaper. 

During the first summer the calf should be fed grain 
continuously. However, if on good pasture the second 
summer, the grain can be reduced materially. 


Calf raising is a ‘most important part of our dairy 
industry. It is the development and improvement of 
our future herds. There is no one rule or set of rules 
that cover successful calf raising. The main thing to 
remember is that calves do not develop of their own 
accord; it’s up to their owner to see that they ‘have 
proper feeding and care. 


The returns from the cow during the years of milk 
production will be in exact proportion to the initial 
investment made in this same cow during the two years 
from birth to first freshening through proper feeding 
and care. 

Editor’s Note.—For next week, Paul Huey will write the 


article to follow this in our series on_important livestock 
ama His subject is “How to Build Up the Grade 
airy Herd.” 





| A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— | 


It’s Time to Consider the Job of the County 
Agent 


IS time to give serious consideration to the job of 
the county agent. In many cases he is being over- 
whelmed with a multitude of duties that leave him 

little time for study or constructive thought, or for 
planning and executing a definite program of work for 
his county. The county agerit was origi- 
nally designed to be a connecting link be- 
tween the agricultural college and the 
farmers, and he is still responsible to the 
college for such a program of educational 
work as it may lay out for him. But so 
many other things have been added to this that in some 
cases the educational side of his work has to be satis- 
field with a lick and a promise. . 
ties have a definite county farm program as a result of 
8 or 10 years of county agent work, and can show 
progress year by year toward the realization of that 
program? All too few, unfortunately. This is not the 
fault of the county agent. New tasks are constantly 
being piled on his shoulders. He has to do the most 
ressing things and leave the rest for a more conven- 
ient time. He has too many bosses to be able to adopt 
a definite program and follow it to its logical conclu- 
sion. It is time to take stock of this situation, and 








work out some plan of county agent relief —Prairie | 





Farmer, Chicago, I11. 
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By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 
Enjoying What We Have 
PRIEST recently said that he did 


not recall that anyone had ever con- 
fessed to the sin of covetousness. No one 








‘had been honest enough to see that he 


may have been guil- 
ty of that sin. 

Perhaps all men 
are alike in this, that 
they shield, almost 
from their own 
thought, the long- 
ing and envious 
glances which they 
cast upon the goods 
J.W. HOLLAND Of others. 


1-979 

Covetousness is a sort of self-gener- 
ated poison .from the glands of envy 
which destroys the soul’s true sight. 
Like the germ of sleeping sickness, it 
works quietly but is deadly. 

Why should we covet that which is 
our neighbor’s? His house is his. We 
can get it in one of two-ways. We may 
buy it, or .steal it. If we steal it we 
are criminals. Then why sin in our 
hearts by coveting it? 

His personal property, we can have in 
one of two ways. Wevrcan pay for it, or 
steal it. If we cannot pay for it, we 
poison our own souls by longing for it. 

His wife is his own. Two ways are 
open to get her. Wait till she is a wid- 
ow, or alienate her affections from him 
to whom she pledged herself. 

So, why set one’s thoughts upon what 
one may not lawfully have? It is an 
emotional gold-brick. It leads to every- 
thing that is cheap, wicked, and con- 
temptible in the sight of God and decent 


men. 
1979 


Anyway, are not the things that you 
and I have better suited to us? 

Are we sure that our neighbor may 
not be looking with the longing eyes at 
what we have? Likely he is, if he is 
human. 

Now that we come to think about it, 
does his house, or property, or family 
exactly suit him? Not unless he is wise, 





‘and has good sense enough to know that 


God is giving, or is willing to give, to 
each one of us, the full measure of his 
soul’s capacity for enjoyment. That is 
a thought that anyone may well ponder 
and pray about. 

197 

The sun shines brightly upon the Sa- 
hara Desert, but the desert cannot appro- 
priate it so it is called a desert. People 
who allow their hearts to grow covetous 
miss the daily beauty and power of every 
gracious gift of God to them. 

The Apostle Paul says two things that 
we ought to read, “Provide things honest 
in the sight of all men,” and, “Beware 
of covetousness which is idolatry.” 

Watch two cows on opposite sides of 
a fence reaching for grass that grows 
beyond their own side of it, and you 
have a true picture of most of us. 

Let us keep counting our own bless- 
ings, or we shall be discounting. them. 


PAVED ROAD MAKES BIG SAV- 
ING IN CAR EXPENSE | 


URVEYS conducted by the Bureau of 

Business Research, University of 
Iowa, show that a passenger automobile 
can be operated for 3.3 cents less per mile 
on a paved highway than on an ordinary 
dirt road. 

It was found that an average car 
traveling from 25 to 35 miles per hour 
costs 9.3 cents per mile on paving, 11.8 
cents on gravel, 12 cents on a_ well- 
Packed earth road, and 12.6 cents per 
mile on ordinary dirt road. Also that the 
saving on paved roads over ordinary dirt 
is 7.1 cents per miJe for motor busses 
and 2 cents for solid tire trucks. 

I. W. DICKERSON. 




















































































a Whole Year's Subscription 
to the Purina Poultryman 


A GIFT from the Purina Mills to every reader of 
Progressive Farmer who mails this coupon. No strings 
attached. No obligations. A whole year’s subscription to 
a magazine full of practical helps to make poultry raising 
more profitable for you. 


Each issue will bring you up-to-the-minute information eo | 
on the very problems you are now facing with your own , 4 

flocks. Articles by prominent poultrymen will show you a 

how you can hatch more chicks, raise heavy broilers and ? 

fryers quicker, and make pullets mature and lay sooner. ? fo 

They’ll tell you how to cull, feed in hot weather, get a > Pe 

quick molt, build handy chicken yard equipment, pre- x” ee 

vent and cure diseases, how to get extra winter eggs, O ie 


how to keep down expenses and market eggs and 
chickens at a bigger profit. 





Fill out your coupon. We’ll enter your Oo 
name for a year’s subscription as a gift 4 nS 
from us without the slightest obligation. ya Ps 
e” 
* re) x 
PURINA MILLS, 968 GRATIOT ST. ¢ a 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI . ya ° 
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IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 
AND ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 











GENUINE PREMIUM 


STOCK KNIFE 


Made of high point 
carbon steel by ex- 
pert American cutlers. 
3% inches long with 
3 inch polished clip 
- . I want you how | point master blade. 

but also washes and u can make little Rhee 
indowe and scrube the pigs —drive out ‘worms, save feed and get | “7efully sround end 
- gs to market in less time. To prove it— Nickel silver shield and bol- 

no meme rg Every 


sters, brass lined. Choice of 
a pros: $2.95. Ov- stag or fancy colored handle. 


t. 
er half profit. Write your | of nameand address. | pi. to you cuts middleman’s 
I'll send you 2 $1.00 packages of Hog Fat. . 
ame and address at Pay the ra = fom When he deliv. | Profit, Send no money—pay post 
edge of this ad and Sat ee ee ee een ae Ge man $1 plus postage of send $1 and we mail knife post 













that beats a vacuum 
cleaner and all attach- 


















ers both packages. 
forma TEARPER MEG. CO. | tant tour mossy tack. Wits at once to Ee Bosbels Pre ECONOMY TRADING CO. are 








544 8th Street, Fairfield, lowa | E. B. Marshall Co., Dept. Milwaukee, Wis. ' Box 577, Ft. Worth, Texas 












“Hello, John. Going to make some money 
this year?’’ 


“Sure am. Got Soda under my cotton 
and am going to side-dress with it, too.”” 


Your Cotton has 


“HOLLOW LEGS” 
like a growing boy 


YVBEN a boy can’t seem to get enough to eat, they 
say he has “hollow legs”. If you’ve got one in the 
family you know what we mean. 

Your cotton has “hollow legs” as far as nitrogen is 
'~ concerned. It needs a lot of nitrogen to grow a real 
money-making crop. 

Feed your cotton Chilean Nitrate of Soda, the nitro- 
gen fertilizer that makes your cotton pay. More Soda, 
more cotton per acre...and more profit, too. Soda 
is the nitrogen that all the Cotton Champions used. It 
produces a big yield at lower cost per acre, paying you 
back what it costs, many times over. 
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He’s an Authority 


J. O. M. Smith, of Commerce, Ga., winner of second prize 
in the Georgia 5- Acre Cotton Contest, like L. S. Strickland 
who took first prize, side-dressed his prize crop with 200 
ibs. Nitrate of Soda just after chopping. The 5 acres pro- 
duced 6365 Ibs. of lint (1273 Ibs. per acre) at a cost of 9c™ 
per Ib. ...a net profit of $169.41 per acre. 

Mr. Smith, who is the originator of Piedmont-Cleveland 
seed, won the National Contest in 1919 for the largest 
authentic yield ever produced (30 bales on 10 acres). He 
fertilized and side-dressed that famous crop with Nitrate 
of Soda, too. He says: 

“I consider Nitrate of Soda the best source of nitrogen 
for producing cotton.”’ 


No matter what is under your cotton, side-dress it lib- 
erally with Nitrate of Soda at chopping. If you haven't 
Soda under the crop, it is all the more important that 
you use it as a side-dressing. A second application when 
the first squares appear often pays, too. 


Free Fertilizer Book 


Our new 24-page book’‘Low Cost Cotton” tells how to make more 
money from your crop. It is free. Ask for Book No. 2, or tear 
out this part of this ad and mail it with your name and address, 











The picture tells the story. Cotton at lef? received 200 Ibs. Nitrate 

of Soda per acre, in ad: to 250 Ibs. of acid phosphate and 50 

lbs. muriate of potash. The plot at the right received no fertilizer. 
See the difference! 


Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Hart Building, Atlanta, Ga. 





Orlando Bk. & Tr. Bldg. - 
Orlando, Fla. 





Shepherd Bldg. " 
Montgomery, Ala. ‘ 
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Auburn Method Paid 


Vocational Boys Found College Fertilizer Plan Profitable 
Edited by PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


Editor, Department of Vocational Agriculture 


A Young Business Farmer 


Y VOCATIONAL agriculture pro- 

ject last year consisted of two acres 
of hill land, which I put in Half and 
Half cotton. I fertilized by the Auburn 
minimum method. In addition two sacks 
of 10-5-5 fertilizer were used. 

The fertilizer and seed used cost 
$17.85. I made two, 530 pound bales and 
sold them at 21 cents a pound. I also 
sold 224 pounds of seed cotton at 9 cents 
a pound. My total profit was $225.91. 

I bought a Duroc brood sow for $15, 
kept her four months before farrowing, 
and one month after sold her four pigs 
and her for $40. I used $10 of this to 
buy a Poland China sow that will far- 
row in April. I spent $38 for two year- 
lings. I still have one of these; the other 
I swapped for a 


port at one of the meetings of the even- 
ing class. It has been demonstrated so 
well that most of the community will use 
the Auburn method of fertilizing their 
cotton this year. 
JAMES E, HAMILTON, 
Teacher of Vocational Agriculture. 


Phil Campbell Uses Auburn 
Method 


SCAR FOWLER, Phil Campbell, 
Ala., vocational agricultural student, 

had his cotton project on land that had, 
until this time, produced very poor 
yields. The ground was a gravel bed 
and the year before produced a poor 
crop of corn. Right next to this was an- 
other field of cotton, the rows of each 
piece ending where the other began. This 
cotton was. fer- 





milk cow. A 
month after I 
sold her for $65. 

I am attending 
high school at 
Belgreen, in 
Franklin County, 
Alabama, on the 
proceeds of my 
cotton project. I 
have paid my tu- 
ition, bought my 





tilized with 300 
pounds of mixed 
fertilizer. Each 
piece was worked 
in about the same 
way. The cotton 
fertilized by the 
Auburn = method 
grew off better 
and made a much 
larger stalk. 
While the other 
cotton was dying 





clothes, and all I 
have spent has 
come from this 


VOCATIONAL BOYS LEARN TO MARKET 
POULTRY PRODUCTS 


fa In their classes in high school vocational boys 
source. There is tearn to produce and market poultry products. 


and the bolls 
opening, this piece 
was still green 


$50 now in the Last year in Georgia and Alabama the vocational and producing 
boys sold more than $25,000 worth of chickens and young bolls. The 


bank, besides my eggs. This shows Joe Smith, vocational student, 
sow andone year- delivering a crate of eggs. He has 135 hens, 


ling. I am look- 
ing for more yearlings in which to invest 


some of this $50. 
CURTIS BRITTON. 


Auburn Method Wins 


AU talking with the parents I 
persuaded them to let the boys in 
my vocational agriculture class use 200 
pounds of soda each. I had the boys to 
use one-half of this soda according to 
the Auburn maximum. The rest of the 
project was fertilized with other fertili- 
zer. 

When the projects were finished and 
the records completed, it was found that 
the Auburn maximum made an average 
of 1,400 pounds of seed cotton per acre. 
The Auburn minimum averaged 1,000 
pounds of seed cotton per acre. The 
other fertilizer averaged 700 pounds of 
seed cotton per acre. 

This cotton was all worked the same 
way. Last year 5,900 pounds of nitrate 
of soda was used. This year there will 
be over 50,000 pounds used. 

C. A. HYATT, 

Teacher of Vocational Agriculture, 
Wiginton Vocational High School, Hack- 
leburg, Alabama. 


Father Learns Fertilizer Pays 


AST year Norman Key, a student in 

vocational agriculture, of Curry High 
School, Walker County, Ala., used 650 
pounds of fertilizer under one acre of 
cotton. In the fall he harvested from 
the acre one big bale. 

His father planted five acres of cotton 
adjoining the one acre. On the five acres 
the father used 300 pounds of fertilizer 
to the acre, or 1,500 pounds. In the fall 
two bales were harvested from the five 
acres. The father got twice as much 
cotton, used nearly three times as much 
fertilizer, and did five times as much 
work. 

Mr. Key is convinced that it pays to 
fertilize well and he made the above re- 





yield made on 
Oscar’s . project 
was twice as great as that on the other 
field. 

This year all of the boys who are tak- 
ing cotton projects are buying their fer- 
tilizer codperatively through the agricul- 
tural department and will follow the 
Auburn plan. Also the men in the even- 
ing class, many of them for the first time, 
are going to follow this practice. 

R. L. REEDER, 


Teacher of Vocational Agriculture. 


Vocational Student Buys Farm 


Tastee without any money but 
with a determination, Cecil Black, a 
student of Blountsville State Secondary 
Agricultural School, purchased a 40- 
acre farm. With the aid of his agricul- 
tural teacher, he carefully planned and 
demonstrated diversified farming. Four 
acres were planted in cotton as his pro- 
ject, and the remaining acres in corn, 
hay, peanuts, and truck crops. Cecil bor- 
rowed enough money to buy his fertilizer 
and made 1% bales of cotton per acre. 
His net profit on four acres was $348.95 
or an average of nearly $90 per acre net 
profit. 

Cecil fértilized his cotton by the Au- 
burn method. He used 400 pounds of a 
mixture composed of superphosphate (acid 
phosphate), nitrate of soda, and kainit, 
mixed at home. 

The portion of his farm not planted to 
cotton produced an abundance of feed- 
stuff for livestock and enough money to 
pay for board, clothes, and other, neces- 
sary expenses. 

For this year’s project Cecil jwill in- 
clude a brood sow, which has already 
been purchased at a cost of $30. 

Cc. O. DAVIS. 


Editor’s Note—The Auburn method of 
fertilizing cotton,-a plan originated by the 
Alabama Experiment Station, Auburn, has 
met with phenomenal success. It is based 
on hundreds of tests conducted in different 
parts of Alabama. Defails of the plan are 
available through county agents and the 
Alabama Extension iRervice, Auburn, 
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Ping Point Codperation.” 





a By J. WILLIAM FIROR 
ad, vision Agric - 
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Cash Track Selling 
HOSE Southern producers of water- 


melons and peaches with whom we 
have had opportunity to associate during 
the last 16 years seem to prefer “cash 
track” selling. With- 
out going into the 
reasons for this 
preference, we will 
give herewith some 
of the principles and 
Practices necessary 
for asuccessiul 
“cash track” mar- 
ket. 


The general un- 
derstanding as to the 
meaning of this term is as follows: The 
farmer, watermelon grower or peach 
orchardist, harvests, packs, and loads his 
product into cars at the shipping points. 
Traveling buyers, distributors, specula- 
tive buyers, or their representatives in- 
spect the products as they are being har- 
vested and loaded and make the pro- 
ducers offers. If the price suits the pro- 
ducer in each case, the trade is com- 
pleted by the shipper, paying the pro- 
ducer cash for the amount agreed upon. 
The title passes from the producer to 
the buyer at the shipping point with the 
product loaded in the cars. Risks are then 
borne by others than the producers. 











To make a satisfactory “cash track” 
market, the first thing necessary is suffi- 
cient volume to: attract more than one 
buyer. Whenever fruit and vegetable 
growers depend upon just one buyer to 
bid on their products, the market price 
will be made by this buyer according to 
the power of his demand or the lack of 
power. If more cars are offered “cash 
track” to one buyer than his outlet justi- 
fies, then it is a buyer’s market—a mar- 
ket in which the buyer sets the price. A 
small volume in any section is likely to 
attract very few buyers and also buyers 
with very limited outlets, 

Then it follows that the second thing 
to do, once there is sufficient volume in 
sight is to advertise the section so as to 
actually attract buyers. To make the 
shipping point “cash track” markets suc- 
cessful, those. producing fruits and vege- 
tables will need to take aggressive steps 
to solicit the patronage of prospective 
buyers, so as to keep it a seller’s market, 
that is a market at which the demand as 
represented by the total outlets of all 
buyers constantly exceeds the supplies 
offered by the producers. 


A third necessary thing is knowledge 
on the part of the seHers as to market 
value. Sellers should keep informed 
about supplies in competing territory and 
the general level of prices according to 
grade and quality. 


For example, I have seen the water- 
melon market for 26-pound average 
melons change $50 a car in a few days. 
Also farmers selling on the track failed 
to ask within $50 of the market follow- 
ing a rise, thereby not getting what the 
market price justified. On the other 
hand, just following a similar decline, it 
has been observed that the tendency is to 
refuse the market price, holding out for 
a price which was the market several 
days previously, until the melons lay 
over two days at shipping point and 
finally were consigned to an unknown 
commission merchant. 


_ Two additional points might be men- 
tioned here in this connection. The co- 
Operation of the producers to build up a 
reputation for square dealing and quality 
Products stimulates buying; and the 
studying of the commodity from the 
Viewpoint of the consumers’ wants en- 
ables the producers to grow and prepare 
for market a product which will also 
Stimulate buying. 
Editor’s Note.—In an early issue Mr. 


Firor will follow this discussion of “cash 
track” selling’ with an article on “Ship- 
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in Value 
Always Hudsons first Prinaple 


Lead 


UDSON leadership of mode extends to every detail 
and marks a new Hudson supremacy, as definite as 
its mechanical dominance through the Super-Six principle, 
and its companion invention which set today’s standard 


for motor performance. 


Every item of finish, construction and equipment ex- 
presses value as tangibly as its great chassis qualities. 
Come and examine the new Super-Sixes. They will give 
you an entirely fresh view of motor values. 


All New Costly Car Details 


Higher radiator with vertical 
lacquered radiator shutters. 


Wider, heavier fenders. 


Colonial-type headlamps and 
saddle-type side lamps. 


Four-wheel brakes, the type 
used on the most expensive 
cars. 


Poy 
Silenced body construction. 
Wider doors, for easy entry 
and exit. 
Worm and tooth disc design 
steering mechanism. 


Electro-lock type of theft 
protection. 


Fine grade patterned mohair 
upholstery. 

Wider, higher, form-fitting 
seats. 

New instrument board, finish- 
ed in polished ebony groupin 
motometer, ammeter, po soe 
ometer, gasoline and oil gauges. 
Steering wheel of black hard 
rubber with steel core, and 
finger scalloped; a detail of 
costly car appointment. 

Light, horn, spark and throttle 
controls on steering wheel. 
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Rubber-matted running board. 


HUDSON Super-S 


NEW HUDSON PRICES 


118-inch chassis 


Coupe - $1265 (Rumble Seat $30 extra) 


Sedan - $1325 Coach - $1250 


127-inch chassis 
Standard Sedan $1450 Custom Victoria $1650 Custom Landau Sedan $1650 
Custom 7-Pass.Sedan - - $1950 
AUl prices f. o. b. Detroit, plus war excise tax 


Buyers can pay for cars out of income at lowest available charge 
for interest, handling and insurance 





HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
: Detroit, Michigan 











: Pasture is the 
_ cheapest feed 
you have— 


PASTURE is admittedly an al- 
most perfect feed, but it is 
seldom a complete ration, par- 
ticularly in the early spring 
months. Every dairyman 
knows that pasture is his 
cheapest feed because the 


















cows help themselves and no 
labor is required. 


A cow in full flow of milk, 
on good pasture, should re- 
ceive 20% of her total nu- 
trients in the form of a suit- 
able grain ration. This helps 
keep up the normal milk yield 
for the season, and will keep 
her in fair flesh so that she 
will not have to be built up 
again for freshening. Cows 
fed a supplementary grain 
ration while on pasture will 
produce 25% more milk year 
after year, than when the 
grain is cut off during the 
summer. 


For more than twenty-five 
years UNION GRAINS has 
proved the finest possible sup- 
—~ to pasture feeding. 

t is palatable and cows eat 


it with relish. Its protein, 
derived from many sources, 
makes UNION GRAINS one of 
the safest rations that can be 
fed during the pasture season, 
or any other season. It is per- 
fectly balanced to feed while 
the cows are on pasture, and 
this is highly important in 
maintaining a high milkyield, 
good health and regularity of 
breeding. 


If you have not tried feed- 
ing UNION GRAINS with pas- 
ture, order a supply today be- 
fore you put your cows out. 
Feed them four to six pounds 
of UNION GRAINS daily and 
note the improvement in con- 
dition, as well as the con- 
tinued normal milk yield. 
Once tried, you will be a regu- 
lar UNION GRAINS booster. 











UBIKO Dairy Service Bulletin Free 


Our new bimonthly publication, the Usrxo 
Dairy Service Bulletin, will be mailed regu- 
parm ee peng mem be op ask for 4 italy 
month some phase of dairying is helpfu 
discussed. pH: amend 


THE UBIKO maxeee COMPANY 
Dept. K-16 Cincinnati, Ohio 


UNION GRAINS 


THE FIRST DAIRY FEED MADE 






Makers of Usixo World Record Feeds 





Usrxo Calf Meal 
Ustxo Pig and Hog Ration 
Usixo Horse Feed 


Ustxo Buttermilk Starting 
Mash with Cod-Liver Oil 


Usrxo Fattening Mash 
Usixo Scratch Feed 


Usixo 82 Ration (32% 
Protein). For mixing 
with home-grown grains. 
Ustxo Special Dairy Ra- 


tion (20% Pretein)— Usixo World ord But 
sweetened. termilk Egg Mash Ustxo All-Mash Rations 
And other Ustxo Rations 
—_— 

















Read the Classified Ads in this Issue 


tell yen sg new comforts for the home, where to Ran 4 r poultry, livestock, 
fine seeds, and p They’re interesting and educational. ”% forget, The Progressive 
tees satisfaction for you when you aan’ from its “2a 



























The carefully superintended blending 
of materials, skilled workmanship, and 
last-minute style knowledge make 
‘THOROUGHBRED, WORTH and KEITH Hats 
what they are—the best hat value for 
the money. The man who wears a 
THOROUGHBRED, WorTH or KEITH Hat 
is assured of utmost style, quality and 
wear, 








EN years ago several areas of very 
light pink bollworm infestation were 
discovered in eastern Texas and western 
Louisiana. 


By very prompt and energetic 
action those infesta- 
tions were complete- 
ly wiped out in the 
course of three years’ 
time. 

Since that time 
small areas of pink 
bollworm infes- 
tation have been 
known to exist in 
the Rio Grande 
Valley and the 
Pecos Valley in western Texas. Ex- 
termination was not undertakef in these 
areas because of the impossibility of pre- 
venting continuous reinfestation from 
Mexican cotton fields which could not be 
eliminated. From such heavily infested 
areas in western Texas the pest has now 
been found to have spread across rather 
wide stretches of desert to cotton fields 
located in some eight counties on the 
western edge of the main continuous heavy 
cotton producing areas of Texas and the 
Cotton Belt. 

This new infestation constitutes the 
most serious threat 





Conprenaner ‘Should ‘Wake Up! 


Pink Bollworm May Destroy South’s Cotton Industry 
By W. E. HINDS, 


Entomologist, Louisiana Experiment Station 


: i ek a 


western Texas nearly 500,000 acres of 
cotton are grown. This {s in addition to 
the smaller plantings in the Rio Grande 
and Pecos valleys. 


Extermination of the pink bollworm 
has been proved possible and has been 
accomplished in large areas in eastern 
Texas and western Louisiana by the most 
careful and complete destruction by burn- 
ing of all cotton stalks, bolls and locks 
of cotton in the infested fields. This was 
followed by the elimination of cotton 
growing for three seasons. In adjacent 
areas all cotton seed is disinfected by 
heating it to 140 degrees Fahrenheit for 
a certain period as it is being discharged 
from the gins. All seed must then be 
crushed at certain designated centers. 
Girts, and oil mills must be thoroughly 
cleaned and disinfected and all lint cotton 
from these regulated areas must be fumi- 
gated in vacuum before it can be shipped 
out. 


A National Problem 


HE eradication of the pink bollworm 
must be considered as a National 
problem. It must be undertaken without 
delay if it is ever accomplished success- 
fully. The protection of the vast cot- 
ton production and 





to the cotton pro- 
ducing and manu- 
facturing industries 
of the entire Unit- 
ed States that has 
occurred since the 
infestation of the 
Mexican cotton 
boll weevil in 
South Texas more 
than 30 years ago. 


Attacks Bolls 
HE pink boll- 
worm confines 

its attack to the 
bolls. The eggs 
are laid on the 
bolls and immediately after hatching 
the little caterpillars bore into the bolls 
and there do their damage until the bolls 
mature. They feed principally upon the 
developing seed and in heavily infested 
areas all bolls may be infested and 
there may be present several larvae in 
each ‘boll. It may take more than 10 
acres of such heavily infested cotton to 
produce a bale of very low grade and 
nearly worthless lint. 

The damage done by the pink bollworm 
in India, Egypt, Africa, and Brazil par- 
ticularly has been one of the greatest 
handicafs encountered in producing cot- 
ton in those countries to comtpete with 
the United States. They do not have the 
boll weevil but we do have it and if we 
now allow the pink bollworm to spread 
through the Cotton Belt of this country, 
these two major cotton pests are likely 
to eliminate cotton production by the 
major part of the growers or will cer- 
tainly add greatly to the cost of produc- 
ing our crops. 


Non-cotton Zone Necessary 
HE pink bollworm passes the win- 
ter in the seed of cotton, either in the 
field or in seed storage places. Larvae 
have been known to live in the seed for 
more than two years. Therefore to ac- 
complish extermination, it becomes nec- 
essary to give up entirely for three years 
cotton production within the infested 
areas and through a certain marginal 
safety zone. They may be spread, there- 
fore, through any commercial movement 
of infested cotton seeds. Spread is also 
possible by flight and the more abundant 
the moths become the more certain and 
rapid such spread will be. 
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In the eight newly infested counties in 





FOUR STAGES OF PINK BOLLWORM 


cotton manufactur- 
ing industries of the 
United States jus- 
tifies fully any 
needed National 
or State appropri- 
ations for such 
work. The pink 
bollworm can exist 
wherever the boll 
weevil can thrive 
and in some sec- 
tions where the 
weevil cannot sur- 
vive. Cotton pro- 
duction cannot be 
maintained profita- 
bly under the at- 
tack of these two extremely serious 
pests. The favorable balance of the 
United States Export Trade has for 
many years been due primarily to 
our cotton exports. This _ situation 
would certainly be threatened and 
probably become changed completely 
against us if the pink bollworm is al- 
lowed to spread. Extensive infestation 
of the pink bollworm would probably 
move the center of cotton production and 
manufacture outside of the United States. 


Appropriations Are Justified 


T WILL require skillful and deter- 

mined leadership and very prompt and 
extensive action to bring about the ap- 
propriations which will be required from 
the Texas Legislature and the United 
States Congress to carry out the neces- 
sary extermination work which must be 
undertaken this year—1928. Certainly 
this undertaking is for the benefit of all 
citizens of the United States and the 
major part of the expensé should, there- 
fore, be borne by the National Govern- 
ment. ‘There is abundant \precedent for 
such appropriations through the work 
that has been done for many years past 
for the contfol of the gipsy and brown 
tail moths, the Japanese beetle; the Eu- 
ropean corn borer and other pests of 
National importance. Surely every Con- 
gressman should be fully informed: also 
as to the seriousness of this new pink 
bollworm menace to cotton. In this case 
also appropriations are more fully justi- 
fied than with the other insects men- 
tioned above because of the. possibility and 
probability of accomplishing complete 


extermination of the pink bollworm and ~ 
thereby limiting the period requiring ap- J 


propriations to aifew year's. 
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By L. A. NIVEN 
Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


' GARDEN AND ORCHARD | 





Timely Orchard Pointers 
UST as the last of the blooms fall, 


spray with one to one and a half 
pounds of arsenate of lead, one and a 
half gallons of concentrated lime-sulphur 
to water enough to 
make 50 gallons of 
the whole. Two or 
three weeks after 
the blossoms fall 
spray again with the 
same amount of ar- 
senate of lead to 50 
gallons of 3-4-50 
Bordeaux mixture. 
Three weeks after 
the second one, give 
a third, and two to three weeks after 
the third, apply the fourth, using the 
same material for the third and fourth 
sprayings as for the second. Still an- 
other one will be needed about four weeks 
after the fourth, using the same spray 
materials. These sprayings will control, 
not only the worms, but the rot. 


Who Likes Rotten Fruit?—The an- 
swer to this question is, no one. The 
time to prevent it is before it gets started. 
To do this, the fruit must be sprayed 
from the time it sets until it is nearly 
ripe. Give careful attention, therefore, 
to spraying of all kinds of fruits. Those 
who did not keep our spray calendar that 
appeared in a March issue may obtain a 
reprint of it by sending a two-cent stamp. 
This spray calendar tells just what to use 
and when to use to keep fruit free of 
worms and rot. 


Fight Peach Worms and Rot.—The 
first spraying should have been given 
peaches when three-fourths of the flow- 
ers had fallen, and the second one just as 
the peach shows or when the shucks have 
fallen from around the young fruit. Ap- 
ply the third, four weeks after the flow- 
ers have fallen, or about two weeks after 
the second, and the fourth, three to four 
weeks before the variety is due to’ ripen. 
Use dry-mix sulphur-lime or some of the 
commercial sprays with powdered arse- 
nate of lead. Those who have dust guns 
and prefer to dust instead of spraying, 
may do so, with reasonable assurance that 
it will be practically as effective as spray- 
ing. Our spray calendar gives complete 
information as to the mixing and using 
of these sprays and dusts. 


Cultivate Fruit Trees Same as Cot- 
ton.—It is just as important to culti- 
vate all kinds of fruit trees as it is cot- 
ton, corn, potatoes, etc. Maximum re- 
sults cannot possibly be secured without 
it. The first cultivation should be in the 
form of a light broadcast plowing. The 
other cultivations should preferably be 
given with a disk harrow, running lightly 
so as not to go more than two or three 
inches deep. Any convenient implement 
that will keep the soil stirred and the 
weeds and grass down will serve the pur- 
pose. 


Cultivate Pecans Throughout Sum- 
mer—Except where the soil is very 
poor, it is best to cultivate the pecan or- 
chard throughout summer and not try to 
@tow a summer cover crop to turn un- 
der. Do not go deeper than two and a 
half to three inches. Keep up the culti- 
vation until early fall. This will put 
the ground in good condition for harvest- 
ing the nuts, as it is very much more dif- 
ficult to do this when the ground is cov- 
ered with weeds’ and grass than when it 
is clear of these. 


Kind of Lime to Use.— In making 
Spray materials that call for the use of 
unslaked lime, hydrated lime may be sub- 
Stituted therefor, but a third more should 
be used. This applies in all cases except 
in making self-boiled lime-sulphur, where 
the unslaked lump lime is necessary to 
Provide heat. Where one normally would 





L. A. NIVEN 


o. use three pounds of unslaked lime, use 


four pounds of the hydrated. 














The McCormick - Deering 


Combines the Best of 
McCormick and Deering! 









'N order to build the one best 





binder it is possible to produce, 

the Harvester Company has com- 
bined the popular McCormick and 

i grain binders into one im- 
proved perfected machine. The McCor- 
mick’s great strength and ability to ‘4 
withstand severe abuse and the 
Deering’s exceptional lightness of 
draft have been brought together 
for you. 

There are more McCormick and - 
Deering binders in the grain fields than 
all other makes together. You can now 
have, in one machine, all the features 
that bought this about. And the new 
McCormick-Deering has additional fea- 
tures that were never found even on 
McCormick and Deering binders. 

There are many improvements on 
the new McCormick-Deering that your 
old machine does not have. They ac- 
complish more in less time, with fewer 
stops in the field, have longer life, 
lighter draft, and are easier and more 
comfortable to operate. You will cer- 
tainly want to get acquainted with these 
improvements. Check them against 
your old machine. Your local McCor- 
mick-Deering dealer will help you by 
showing you the new McCormick- 
Deering and pointing out the features 
your old machine does not have. 


McCormick-Deering binders are built 

















Less than a century ago came the golden age of farm machines 
dating from 1831, when Cyrus Hall McCormick invented the 
reaper, the forerunner of the modern binder. And now the new 
combined McCormick-Deering offers to you the benefit of 97 years’ 
experience and study of grain binder requirements. 









ten-foot 


































The testing of the 
first McCormick 
reaper near Steele 
Tavern, Va., in 
1831. Drawn. 


from an old 
lithograph. . 


The 
McCormick-Deering 
ht-foot horse- 





in 6, 7, and 8-foot horse-drawn sizes. 
Also, the 10-foot tractor binder for 
operation from the power take-off of 
the McCormick-Deering Tractor. | 

4 See these modern binders 
oi &t the local dealer’s store 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


006 So, Michigan Ave, Of America = Caicago, Iltinels 








MCORMICK; 








McCoRMICK-DEERING 
GRAIN BINDERS 





rawn binder 















THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


which make a horse wheeze, 
roar, have thick wind or 
chok: 


INC 


see Wi 










bunches or swellings. No 
blister, no hair gone, and horse 
keptat work. Itiseconomical. 

or $2.50 postpaid. 


Horse book 3-S free, 






A thankful user says: ly removed 
flesh growth on 7 diameter, 
Sincerely for good advice and 
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TRADE MARK REGUS 


W. F, YOUNG, Inc. 384 Lyman St., Springfield, 
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01 Laurel St., Palatka, Fla. U, 


renewal) 
fine book on Embroidery, FREE 
























LEARN THE ART OF 
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OFFER: Send only $1.48 for a 
scription to THE PROGRESSIVE 
, and we will ot 












THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 





ACTION 
TRACTION 
SATIS FACTION/ 


Tirelessly, with no let down for heat or cold or 
load, a “Caterpillar” gives action. 


Stubbornly in dry, hard soil, through sand or mud 
or dust—on plowed ground or over slippery cover 
crops—long, wide self-laying tracks grip with 
positive traction. 


cheaper 


Built of tough, hardened, heat-treated, special 
process, precision steels . . the best that’s known 
to engineering skill ...a “Caterpillar” means 
satisfaction. 


Working better, quicker, cheaper is 

the business of the tireless, stubborn 

pull and stamina of a “Caterpillar” 
track-type tractor. 








(Southern Dealers) 
Mississippi 
Morrissey-Easton Tractor Co., 


Cor. Walnut & China Sts., 
Vicksburg. 


North Carolina 

J. C. Benjamin, 

733-737 West Hargett St., 
Raleigh. 

Carolina Tractor & Equip. Co, 
17th & Lee Sts., Salisbury. 


South Carolina 

Jeff Hunt Road Machinery Co., 
Lady & Huger Sts., Columbia. 
Virginia 

Virginia Tractor Co., Inc., 

N. Boulevard, opp. Fair Grounds, 
Richmond. 

Virginia Tractor Co., Inc. 

369 Salem Ave., West, 

Roanoke. 


Alabama 

Smith-Pittman Tractor Co., 
521 N. 28th St., Birmingham. 
Southern Tractor Co., 

405-407 Lee St., Montgomery. 
Florida 

McDonald & Burgman, 

No. 8 Riverside Viaduct, 
Jacksonville. 

MeDonald & Burgman, 

2315 N. Miami Ave., Miami. 
McDonald & Burgman, 

530 16th St., West Palm Beach. 
McDonald & Burgman, 
Morgan & Hampton Sts., 

P. O. Box 4071, Tampa. 
Georgia 

Yancey Brothers, Inc., 

634 Whitehall St., S. W.,Atlanta 
Yancey Tractor Company, 
109-115 Booker Ave., Albany. 


What’s Your Problem? 


19 NEW FOLDERS covering every branch 
of better, quicker farming with “Caterpil- 
lars” in corn, row crops, grains, groves, 
vineyards, orchards, rice, sugar beets, cane, 
hay, dairying, cotton, etc., ete. .... Write 
nearest dealer for ones you want. 
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* HERE’S your Africa, boys—the 

Dark Continent in its truest colors. 
If you turn around right now and hot- 
foot back to the States you can carry 
the full message of the West Coast with 
you,” said Captain Phillips as we left the 
bridge deck of the “West Humhaw” to 
take refuge in the dining saloon from 
the malaria-bearing mosquitoes that had 
already come aboard. 

“Why, we haven’t even been ashore 
yet,” I reminded him. We had arrived 
in port too late in the afternoon for the 
customs officer to come aboard, and we 
were lying at anchor a quarter of a mile 
from the sandy, palm-flecked beach of 
Bathurst, Gambia, British West Africa. 

It was our first glimpse of Africa. And 
it had been only a glimpse, for already 
the fleeting tropical twilight had shrouded 
the low-lying’ beach and hidden the little 
huts in the native village of Half Die. 
Only the straggling white stone houses 
of the few Europeans in Bathurst stood 


oo 


The Cathlamet 
off the West 
African coast, 
headed for the 
United States. 


ooo 


out from the blackness and the mystery 
that is forever in the background of the 
Dark Continent. 


“That handful of European houses and 
the strip along the beach is all of the 
Africa there is for you and me. The rest 
of it, those vast hinterlands of bush and 
desert and swamp, the mysteries of the 
jungle and the ju-ju that have made this 
rich continent the white man’s grave and 
the black man’s paradise, those millions 
of square miles of forest and plain that 
lie beyond the narrow threshold here are 
yet unsolved. 

“That’s why I say that you’ve seen 
Africa, for you have seen all of that 
Pandora’s box out there that has been 
unlocked to anyone so far. You may 
make a dozen trips down here; you may 
come to one of these little coastal trad- 
ing ports and live a year or two—if you 
can—or you may be one of the few who 
make an extensive exploration trip away 
back even into the black heart of Africa 
itself—but even then you’ve seen only a 
flash. You've found only a hint of the 
life and the resources, the terrors and 
the beauties of the vast fastnesses of 
Africa’s interior.” 


HE more we talk to those Afri- 
coasters into whom the meaning of 
tropical Africa has been burned for years 
the better we realize that our ambitious 
attempt to “see Africa” is as impossible a 
contract as our plan to see the world in 
a year. The Pilgrim fathers of Massa- 
chusetts and Captain John Smith of 
Jamestown pioneered their lives away in 
America and yet knew nothing of the in- 
terior that lay beyond the borders of 
their coastal settlements. Even Lewis 





and Clark, or Ferdinand De Soto, those. 


FLOOD AND WILSON LAY 
EYES ON AFRICA 


By FRANCIS FLOOD ~- 


90000 DODOODODODOLIN IDOI OO 


‘of American exports. 








intrepid explorers who spent years fer- 
reting out the secrets of America’s vast 
interior, died without suspecting half the 
truth. .And America offered not the 
smallest proportion of the dangers and 
tabus that fence the white man away 
from the verboten hinterlands of the 
Dark Continent. 


The Four Horsemen of Africa—Fever; 
Jungle, Sun, and Death—ride rife in the 
bush and have checked the white man at 
the coast. Civilization is winning out, of 
course, and miracles have been wrought 
in wresting the resources of Africa from 
the grip of the jungle—sure signs of 
progress that seem to be welcomed by the 
whites and blacks alike—but there is a 
big job yet. It is a long, long way from 
Cairo to Capetown and farther still from 
Bathurst on the west coast to Bander 
Bela on the east, eleven million square 
miles and practically every inch of it 
closer to the equator than New Orleans. 
Since the days of Pharaoh the taming of 


There _ are practically no harbors on the 
entire West African coast and all cargo is 
loaded into surf boats or lighters and taken 
to the beach by natives. 








the Dark Continent has challenged the 
civilized world. 

I am not speaking, of course, of South 
Africa, that older, temperate zone coun- 
try whose civilization and development 
offer apologies to none. Nor of ancient 
Egypt, the springs of much of our own 
far-flaunted civilization. Neither am I 
depreciating the seven-league strides of 
progress that have been made on the west 
coast and in the interior in recent years. 
Roads have been built, schools estab- 
lished, and commerce developed. For miles 
back from the west coast the natives 
grow cocoa on their little farms and 
bring it to the seaports by the thousands 
of tons. Mahogany, palm oil, and man- 
ganese are also shipped from the Afri- 
can west coast to America and Europe 
by fleet-loads. 

And in exchange for these millions of 
dollars of raw products the black hordes 
of native producers become consumers 
As a result, ‘the 
marketing of American made’ goods and 
American shipping to west Africa is an 
item of dollars and cents interest to ev- 
ery American farmer and manufacturer. 


OR instance, the “West Humhaw” 

carried on this one voyage about 
12,000 barrels of flour, mostly, for west 
African ports. Every three weeks a 
similar ship, owned by our own United 
States Shipping Board, and operated by 
the American West Africa line, carries a 
similar cargo from the farms and mills 
of America to the west coast of Africa. 
We called at a dozen ports along the Afri- 
can coast, and_at every-stop tons of su- 
gar, cereals, canned vegetables, milk, beef 


and pork, rice and tohacco—all grown on 


(Continued on page 2!) 
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()/ A Ros c always a useful 


and pleasing color in Home Decoration” 
writes Hazel Dell Brown. 


tive Home—How to Plan Its Decoration’’ will 
help. This new book, containing many beautiful 
full-color illustrations of attractive rooms, will 


eRHaps there is no color used in home deco- 

ration more agreeable and pleasing than 

old rose. There is something friendly about 
its warm, mellow tone, something fascinating in 
its association with antiques. It is a most prac- 
ticable color, too, because, although warm in 
tone, it is neutral toward most other colors. 


Although a difficult color, Armstrong has 
caught the richness of old rose in the jaspé lino- 
leum rug illustrated above. Notice how perfect- 
ly it blends the room's colors and holds them 
together in a pleasing picture. 


I know, too, that women who must do their 
own housework will be pleased to know how 
easy it is to keep these jaspé rugs clean. After 
all, that és important in the farm home. If we 
must be forever beating, sweeping, and scrub- 
bing, beauty is hardly worth while. An Arm- 
strong Rug can be kept bright, 
clean and fresh-looking simply 
by an occasional damp mopping. 


Not only are these Armstrong 
Rugs easy to clean, but they are 


also easily kept clean—kept clean because 
of a remarkable new, dirt-resisting lacquer 
surface. Accolac, it is called. Every Arm- 
strong Rug now comes from the factory 
with this smooth, lustrous finish, that keeps 
the rug looking like new. 


Now, the rugs I have described above are 
of genuine cork linoleum with the burlap 
back. While these are not at all expensive, 
you may buy Armstrong’s Quaker-Felt Rugs 
at even a lower price. These, too, will stand 
years of hard wear for they also are protect- 
ed with the enduring Accolac finish. 


For the floor that must be covered from 
wall to wall, there are any number of really 
pretty patterns in piece goods which will 
make perfectly beautiful floors any place in 
the house. A trip to the nearest department 
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Armstrong's Jaspé Linoleum Rug, Pattern No. 717 


or furniture store will surely open 
your eyes to the new designs in 
**Armstrong’s Linoleum for every 
floor in the house.”” 


I wish I could have space to 
tell you here of many beautiful 
effects I have obtained with lino- 
leum in home decoration. But 
perhaps my book, ‘‘The Attrac- 


be sent to you for 10 cents in stamps. 


Cork Company, Linoleum Division, 
1024 Jackson Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


Two attractive patterns 
in Armstrong's Printed 
Linoleum Piece Goods. 
At the left, No. 8125; 
below, No. 8417. 


Armstrong’s Linoleum Rugs 


they wear and wear and wear 
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Trademark or 


In buying paint, bear this thought 
in mind: the cost price of the paint 
is only a small part of the invest- 
ment. To every gallon you add a 
great deal of time and labor. With 
quality paint you do the job once 
and it lasts for years. With cheap 
paint you'll have to do it over again 
in half the time. Meanwhile the 
job will be inferior, both in appear- 

e and resistance to the 
weather. 


The trade mark of a 
reliable manufacturer 
signifies known qual- 
ity, experience, and 
most important of all, 
good faith. 







Durable paint can 
be made only from 
fine ingredients by ex- 
perienced men. Choice 

oils and pigments, oxides 
ground to unbelievable 
fineness, colors that will not 
fade or change. These ele- 
ments must be combined in 











Question Mark? 


You buy paint by the gallon, but you pay for it by the year. 


Paint that is low priced by the gallon, lacking durability, may be 
most costly when measured by years of service. 


right proportions, tested under all 
sorts of conditions. The skill of the 
chemist, the genius of the mechanic, 
the stability of the sound business 
man are all required to make qual- 
ity paint. The trade mark of a 
reliable manufacturer tells you that 
the quality will never vary. 


As you look at a can of paint 
you cannot see its ingredients. 
Even after you open the can and 
stir the contents, you can’t tell 
whether it is good or poor. You 
can judge only by the trade mark, 
the signature of the firm that 
made it. To insure the quality of 
every can bearing the trade mark, 
the dependable manufacturer 
has invested thousands of dollars, 
the work of scores of men, and 
has pledged his personal honor, 


You Buy Paint on Faith. You Can Trust the 
Paint Manufacturers Who Advertise in This Paper. 





























COME to think of it, I’ve been smoking 
Prince Albert for so many years, I couldn’t 
say just when I started. P.A. is as much a 
part of my day as a good breakfast. I’d as 
lief go without one as the other. Open a tidy 
red tin and you’ll know how I get that way. 

Fragrant, I hope to tell you. Then you 
chute a load into your old pipe and apply 
the match. Cool as a landlord demanding 


the rent. Sweet as the proof that you’ve 


PRINGE ALBERT 


PA. 
hits me 


right where 
I live 


already paid. Mellow and mild and long- 
burning . . . it seems like you never could 
get enough of such tobacco. 

No wonder this friendly brand outsells 
every other on the market. No wonder one 
pipe-smoker tells another about the Na- 
tional Joy Smoke. If you don’t know Prince 
Albert by personal pipe-experience, it’s 
high time you got together. Millions of con- 
tented pipe-smokers will say the same thing. 


—the national joy smoke! 


© 1928, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Y> 


inston-Salem, N. C. 


More value all around 
—TWO full ounces in 
every tin. 
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MUD like this is no barrier if you ride-on Goodyear 
Tires. The big sharp-edged blocks of the new-type 
All-Weather Tread dig deep and grip tight, imprinting 
that clean-cut pattern which is recognized everywhere 
as the treadmark of ‘tthe world’s greatest tire.” 
The 
: grearest name 
in Rubber 
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Night Watchman of Our Gardens 


No. I of Our Nature Lessons for.Young and Old 
By CHARLOTTE HILTON GREEN 


he YOU happen to find toad eggs when 
they are freshly laid in clear water 
you can see that they resemble black 
heads in glass tubes. Only the toad lays 
its eggs in strings; 
the frogs and tree- 
toads lay theirs in 
bunches or singly on 
plants. 


How the Egg Be- 


comes a Toad 

HE time of hatch- 

ing depends on 
weather; if warm, 
two to four days; if 
cool, it may be 10.days. As they begin 
to develop the tadpoles can be seen wrig- 
gling in the jellylike mass. They are nour- 
ished by this just as the chicken is nour- 
ished by the food in the shell. In a day 
or so they wriggle out and swim about in 
the water. 

At first the tadpole does not have a 
mouth, but a v-shaped elevation where 
the mouth should be. It breathes through 
gills. When the tadpole is about 10 days 
old, it develops its “true mouth,” which 
is constantly searching for food. The 
tadpole has a long, flat tail, which, as 
you have all seen, it used in swimming. 
In time this tail is absorbed into the body. 
In about a month or two the hind legs 
begin to appear. The feet are long and 
have five webbed toes. About two weeks 
later the “arms” begin to appear, the left 
one pushing out through the breathing 
pore! As the tadpole grows larger it 
comes more and more often to the sur- 
face of the water to get. more-air for 
its gills. Jt is getting ready td live the 





life of a toad on land! At last, some rainy, 
day, perhaps when it is ‘but half an inch 


in length, it swims to the shore, lifting 
itself up on its first legs, or “arms” and 
hops off. Jt has become a toad! There 
are usually numbers of them coming out 
of the water at the same time, and they 
hop about in a lively manner. People 
used to believe they were rained down. 
During the hot and sunny parts of the 
day, the little toad stays in the shade of 
grass or leaves, or in some moist place. 
If it remained in the sun too long it 
might dry up! 


The warts on the back of the toad are 
really glands which secrete a disagree- 
able substance. This is especially true 
of the glands in back of and above the 
ear. It is supposed to be a protection 
against the animals that would eat the 
toad, but snakes and crows do not seem 
to mind it. The old belief that handling 
toads will cause warts on hands is un- 
true. The toad is a cold-blooded animal, 
which means an animal with blood the 
temperature of the surrounding atmos- 
phere. Our own blood, and that of warm- 
blooded animals as the horse and the dog, 
has a temperature of its own, irrespec- 
tive of the weather. 


On Guard at Night 


Bu: you ask, how is it he is such a 

fine night watchman? What are his 
tools, or weapons? You would never 
Suess, unless, as I hope, you have watched 
him. His tongue! And where do you 
suppose it is? Of course, it has to be 
in his mouth, you say. But, it is fastened 
at the front part of his mouth, not back 
tt the throat as with man and other ani- 
mals, The tongue can be thrust far out, 
and since it has a sticky substance on its 
surface, the insects it catches stick to it 
as to fly-paper. The toad darts its ton- 
gue out and back like lightning. 


: And what does it eat? That is where 
it is such a friend to man. It is a big 
eater, and not at all pafticular about what 
it eats. , The United States Department 
of Agriculture says that every toad is. 


OR Se 


eur. 


worth $24 to the farmer, as it destroys 
so many injurious insects such as cut- 
worms, army worms, caterpillars, gypsy 
moths, brown-tail moths, weevils, May 
beetles, rose-chafers, wireworms, cucum- 
ber and potato beetles, snails, thousand- 
legged. worms, and. sow bugs. We might 
help this night watchman of ours. by 
building him artificial shelters in our 
gardens. Dig shallow holes, partially 
covering them with a board or flat stone. 
Toads will use these shelters for weeks, 
going forth by night to guard our gar- 
dens and returning to the shelters by 
daylight. 


Some Queer Habits 


HERE are several unusual things 

about the toad. One is that he drinks, 
not as you and I do, by taking water 
through the mouth, but by absorbing it 
through the skin!’ When a toad wishes 
to drink, it stretches itself out in shallow 
water. If kept in a dry atmosphere too 
long, it will waste away. That is why 
these stories of toads surviving for years 
in solid rock or stone are untrue. The 
toad must have moisture. 


Another curious habit of the toad is 
that it sheds its skin—and then is sup- 
posed to swallow it! As the toad seems 
to be a modest creature, this is usually 
done in strict privacy, so is seldom seen. 
People who have observed it say a large 
crack appears on its front and back. The 
toad moves and wriggles until this part 
of the skin peels off. To get the old skin 
off the legs and arms seems a little more 
difficult. But the toad simply puts its 
leg under its front arm and pulls off the 
old skin as a boy peels off his stocking! 


Through the cold months of winter the 
toad hibernates. He finds a protected, 
moist place and digs with his hind legs 
and body, pushing himself back into the 
hole with his front legs or “arms.” 


The toad also knows something about 
protective coloration. In Nature we are 
constantly running into this means of 
protection. During the war, man bor- 
rowed the idea and called it “camouflag- 
ing. But Nature used it long before 
the World War made the term known. 
Mrs. Comstock says if a toad is remov- 
ed from a garden and placed in a white 
wash-bowl, it will in a few hours change 
to a lighter hue. When returned to the 
soil, it gradually resumes its natural col- 
oring. 

HINTS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

References.—“Handbook of Nature Study,” 
Anna B. Comstock; “Life History of the 
Toad,” S. H. Gage; “The Usefulness of the 
American Toad,” Farmers’ Bulletin No. 196. 

_ Practical Experiment.—Place some of the 
jelly strings of eggs, or the young tadpoles, 
in an aquarium. Place in it some of the 
water plants, some of the stones, and mud 
and water from the pond, so they will have 
their natural environment. Add more mud 
and .water and Plants and stones from the 
pond from time to time. Study development. 
Do not let sun shine on it directly too long 


at a time, or the water will get too warm and 
the tadpoles will die. 


Questions and Observations 
1. How do the eggs of toads differ from 
those of frogs or tree-toads? 
2. Where are they found? When? 


. How does the young tadpole breathe? 
. What becomes of its tail? 


. Which legs, fore or hind, are longer? 

. What function do the warts perform? 

. How large is the toad when it becomes 
a land animal? 

_ 8 When does it feed and where? 
its food? How does it drink? 


9. What sort of noise does the toad make? 
How does it shed its skin? 


Editor’s Note——For some time Mrs. 
Charlotte Hilton Green, of Raleigh, N. C., 
has. been writing for our Carolinas-Vir- 
ginia edition a very interesting series of 
articles on nature. They are so appropri- 
ate we have decided to publish them for 
the benefit of our Georgia-Alabama read- 
ers. If you are interested in learning more 
about the swarm of life all about you read 
them. Others will follow soon. 
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Protect Your 
Investment 

in Your 7 

Model T Ford — 


THE Ford Motor Company is making a new car, but it 
is still proud of the Model T. It wants every owner of 
one of these cars to run it as long as possible at a mini- 
mum of expense. 

Because of this policy and because of the investment 
that millions of motorists have in Model T cars, the Ford 
Motor Company will continue to make parts until, as 
Henry Ford himself says, “‘the last Model T is off the 
road.” 

More than eight million Model T Fords are still in 
active service, and many of them can be driven for two, 
three and five years and even longer. 

So that you may get the greatest use over the longest 
period of time at the lowest cost, we suggest that you take 
your Model T Ford to the nearest Ford dealer and have 
him give you an estimate on the cost of any replacement 
parts that may be necessary. 

You will find this the economical thing to do because 
a small expenditure may enable you to maintain or a 
increase the value of the car and give you thousands of a 
miles of additional service. 

No matter where you live you can get these Ford parts 
at the same low prices as formerly and know they are 
made in the same way and of the same materials as those 
from which your car was originally assembled. 

Labor cost is reasonable and a standard rate is charged 
for each operation so that you may know in advance 
exactly how much the complete job will cost. 































ForD MoToR COMPANY — 
Detroit, Michigan | 






















































MUD like this is no barrier if you ride on Goodyear 
Tires. The big sharp-edged blocks of the new-type 
All-Weather Tread dig deep and grip tight, imprinting 
that clean-cut pattern which is recognized everywhere 


as the treadmark of ‘“‘the world’s greatest tire.” 
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Night Watchman of Our Gardens 


No. I of Our Nature Lessons for. Young and Old 
By CHARLOTTE HILTON GREEN 


[* YOU happen to find toad eggs when 
they are freshly laid in clear water 
you can see that they resemble black 
heads in glass tubes. Only the toad lays 
its eggs in strings; 
the frogs and tree- 
toads lay theirs in 
bunches or singly on 
plants. 


How the Egg Be- 


comes a Toad 

HE time of hatch- 

ing depends on 
weather; if warm, 
two to four days; if 
cool, it may be 10.days. As they begin 
to develop the tadpoles can be seen wrig- 
gling in the jellylike mass. They are nour- 
ished by this just as the chicken is nour- 
ished by the food in the shell. In a day 
or so they wriggle out and swim about in 
the water. 

At first the tadpole does not have a 
mouth, ‘but a v-shaped elevation where 
the mouth should be. It breathes through 
gills. When the tadpole is about 10 days 
old, it develops its “true mouth,” which 
is constantly searching for food. The 
tadpole has a long, flat tail, which, as 
you have all seen, it used in swimming. 
In time this tail is absorbed into the body. 
In about a month or two the hind legs 
begin to appear. The feet are long and 
have five webbed toes. About two weeks 
later the “arms” begin to appear, the left 
one pushing out through the breathing 
pore! As the tadpole grows larger it 
comes more and more often to the sur- 
face of the water to get more air for 
its gills. Jt is getting ready td live the 





life of a toad on land! At last, some rainy. 


day, perhaps when it is but’ half an inch 
in length, it swims to the shore, lifting 
itself up on its first legs, or “arms” and 
hops off. Jt has become a toad! There 
are usually numbers of them coming out 
of the water at the same time, and they 
hop about in a lively manner. People 
used to believe they were rained down. 
During the hot and sunny parts of the 
day, the little toad stays in the shade of 
grass or leaves, or in some moist place. 
If it remained in the sun too long it 
might dry up! 


The warts on the back of the toad are 
really glands which secrete a disagree- 
able substance. This is especially true 
of the glands in back of and above the 
ear. It is supposed to be a protection 
against the animals that would eat the 
toad, but snakes and crows do not seem 
to mind it. The old belief that handling 
toads will cause warts on hands is un- 
true. The toad is a cold-blooded animal, 
which means an animal with blood the 
temperature of the surrounding atmos- 
phere. Our own blood, and that of warm- 
blooded animals as the horse and the dog, 
has a temperature of its own, irrespec- 
tive of the weather. 


On Guard at Night 


Bu: you ask, how is it he is such a 

fine night watchman? What are his 
tools, or weapons? You would never 
Suess, unless, as I hope, you have watched 
him. His tongue! And where do you 
Suppose it is? Of course, it has to be 
in his mouth, you say. But, it is fastened 
at the front part of his mouth, not back 
tm the throat as with man and other ani- 
mals. The tongue can be thrust far out, 
and since it has a sticky substance on its 
surface, the insects it catches stick to it 
as to fly-paper. The toad darts its ton- 
gue out and back like lightning. 


_ And what does it eat? That is where 
it is such a friend to man. It is a big 
eater, and not at all particular about what 
it eats. The United States Department 
of Agriculture says that every toad is 


worth $24 to the farmer, as it destroys 
so many injurious insects such as cut- 
worms, army worms, caterpillars, gypsy 
moths, brown-tail moths, weevils, May 
beetles, rose-chafers, wireworms, cucum- 
ber and potato beetles, snails, thousand- 
legged. worms, and sow bugs. We might 
help this night watchman of ours by 
building him artificial shelters in our 
gardens. Dig shallow holes, partially 
covering them with a board or flat stone. 
Toads will use these shelters for weeks, 
going forth by night to guard our gar- 
dens and returning to the shelters by 
daylight. 


Some Queer Habits 

HERE aare several unusual things 

about the toad. One is that he drinks, 
not as you and I do, by taking water 
through the mouth, but by absorbing it 
through the skin! When a toad wishes 
to drink, it stretches itself out in shallow 
water. If kept in a dry atmosphere too 
long, it will waste away. That is why 
these stories of toads surviving for years 
in solid rock or stone are untrue. The 
toad must have moisture. 


Another curious habit of the toad is 
that it sheds its skin—and then is sup- 
posed to swallow it!’ As the toad seems 
to be a modest creature, this is usually 
done in strict privacy, so is seldom seen. 
People who have observed it say a large 
crack appears on its front and back, The 
toad moves and wriggles until this part 
of the skin peels off. To get the old skin 
off the legs and arms seems a little more 
difficult. But the toad simply puts its 
leg under its front arm and pulls off the 
old skin as a boy peels off his stocking! 


Through the cold months of winter the 
toad hibernates. He finds a protected, 
moist place and digs with his hind legs 
and body, pushing himself back into the 
hole with his front legs or “arms.” 


The toad also knows something about 
protective coloration. In Nature we are 
constantly running into this means of 
protection. During the war, man bor- 
rowed the idea and called it “camouflag- 
ing.” But Nature used it long before 
the World War made the term known. 
Mrs. Comstock says if a toad is remov- 
ed from a garden and placed in a white 
wash-bowl, it will in a few hours change 
to a lighter hue. When returned to the 
soil, it gradually resumes its natural col- 
oring. 

HINTS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


References.—“Handbook of Nature Study,” 

Anna B. Comstock; “Life History of the 
Toad,” S. H. Gage; “The Usefulness of the 
American Toad,” Farmers’ Bulletin No. 196. 
_ Practical Experiment.—Place some of the 
jelly strings of eggs, or the young tadpoles, 
in an aquarium. Place in it some of the 
water plants, some of the stones, and mud 
and water from the pond, so they will have 
their natural environment. Add more mud 
and ,water and plants and stones from the 
pond from time to time. Study development. 
Do not let sun shine on it directly too long 
at a time, or the water will get too warm and 
the tadpoles will die. 


Questions and Observations 


1. How do the eggs of toads differ from 
those of frogs or tree-toads? 


2. Where are they found? 
3. How does the young tadpole breathe? 
4. What becomes of its tail? 

5. Which legs, fore or hind, are longer? 
6 

7 


When? 


. What function do the warts perform? 

. How large is the toad when it becomes 
a land animal? 

8 When does it feed and where? 
its food? How does it drink? 

9. What sort of noise does the toad make? 
How does it shed its skin? 


Editor’s Note—For some time Mrs. 
Charlotte Hilton Green, of Raleigh, N. C., 
has been writing for our Carolinas-Vir- 
ginia edition a very interesting series of 
articles on nature. They are so appropri- 
ate we have decided to publish them for 
the benefit of our Georgia-Alabama read- 
ers. If you are interested in learning more 
about the swarm of life all about you read 


What is 


them. Others will follow soon, 
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Protect Your 
Investment 
in Your 


Model T Ford 


THE Ford Motor Company is making a new car, but it 
is still proud of the Model T. It wants every owner of 
one of these cars to run it as long as possible at a mini- 
mum of expense. 

Because of this policy and because of the investment 
that millions of motorists have in Model T cars, the Ford 
Motor Company will continue to make parts until, as 
Henry Ford himself says, ‘the last Model T is off the 
road.” 

More than eight million Model T Fords are still in 
active service, and many of them can be driven for two, 
three and five years and even longer. 

So that you may get the greatest use over the longest 
period of time at the lowest cost, we suggest that you take 
your Model T Ford to the nearest Ford dealer and have 
him give you an estimate on the cost of any replacement 
parts that may be necessary. 

You will find this the economical thing to do because 
a small expenditure may enable you to maintain or 
increase the value of the car and give you thousands of 
miles of additional service. 

No matter where you live you can get these Ford parts 
at the same low prices as formerly and know they are 
made in the same way and of the same materials as those 
from which your car was originally assembled. 

Labor cost is reasonable and a standard rate is charged 
for each operation so that you may know in advance 
exactly how much the complete job will cost. 





FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 
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[THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR] 


ONDAY, April 23.—Light-colored 

walls make a room look large and 
cheerful while dark colors make it seem 
small and dreary. 





Tuesday, April 24. 
—If the water in 
which _ vegetables 
have been cooked is 
used to make soups 
and sauces, valuable 
minerals and _ vita- 
mines are saved. 


Wednesday, April 
*25.—At about the 
fifth to the seventh 
month, the baby 
should be given a cereal feeding, made 
up of oatmeal, farina or other cereals, 
with cow’s milk instead of the breast 
feeding at 10 a. m. 

Thursday, April 26.—Steel wool is use- 
ful in removing food which has browned 
on glass or other baking dishes. 

Friday, April 27—Moquin Salad: Drain 
slices of canned pineapple, cut in halves, 
crosswise and arrange for individual ser- 
vice on lettuce leaves. Work cottage 
cheese and moisten with French dressing. 
Force through a potato ricer over pine- 
apple. Serve with French dressing. 

Saturday, April 28—A minister, in 
addressing his flock, began—“As I gaze 
about I see before me a great many 
bright and shining faces.” 

Just then eighty-seven powder puffs 
came out. 

To wash a powder puff soak it in sev- 
eral cold waters, then squeeze in hot 
suds and rinse well. 


Sunday, April 29.— 


“No man was ever meanly born. 

About his cradle is the wonderful miracle of 
life. 

He may descend into the depths, 

He may live in infamy and perish miserably, 

But he is born great.”—Calvin Coolidge. 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 





| A NOURISHING DISH 


Hard-cooked Eggs in White Sauce 


4 ows Bureau of Home Economics gives 
these directions for preparing golden- 
rod eggs for a lunch or supper dish :— 

Allow 1% eggs for each person. 
eggs at the simmering point for 30 minutes. 
Left-over eggs may be used. Plunge the 
eggs in cold water and remove the shells. 
Reheat the whites, cut into small pieces in a 
white sauce, and pour over slices of crisp 
buttered toast at serving time. Allow 1 cup- 
ful of sauce to each 4 eggs. A tablespoon of 
chopped green pepper or minced parsley may 
be added. To make the white sauce, blend 2 
tablespoons butter with 1% tablespoons flour, 
add gradually 1 cup of milk and stir until 
thick. Season with % teaspoon salt and a 
little pepper. 

Arrange the toast, covered with the whites 
in the sauce, on warm individual plates or on 
a hot platter. Sprinkle the riced yolks over 
the top of each portion and serve immediate- 
ly. Parsley, a slice of tomato or pepper may 
be used as a garnish. 
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| DO'S AND DON'TS OF DRESS | 


Dyeing Last Summer’s Frocks 


Hi) as you see that pretty dress Mrs. 
Wayne had.on at church yester- 
day?” asked Mrs. Smith. 

“Yes, I did,” replied Mrs. Dawson. 
“And I don’t see how she can afford so 
many pretty clothes, Especially, since 
they’ve just had lights and a radio in- 
stalled.” 

“I didn’t either until she explained it 
to me. Now it seems simple enough,” 
Mrs. Smith said. 

“I wish she would explain it to me. 





Cook the’ 





MRS.W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 


Since we had water put in last fall, I 
haven’t felt as though I could afford any- 
thing new. I’m going to have to wear 
my last summer clothes,” complained 
Mrs. Dawson. 

“Do you remember that old brown 
crepe de chine dress that Mrs. Wayne 
wore last summer?” asked Mrs. Smith. 


“Why, yes. What about it?” 
tioned Mrs. Dawson. 


“Why that is the dress Mrs. Wayne 
had on Sunday,” explained Mrs. Smith. 


ques- 





“That’s just what I told Mrs. Wayne. 
But she said “Dyeing is easy when you 
know how and to know how means sim- 
ply to follow a few very definite direc- 
tions. There are many good dyes and 
lots of women are using them with ex- 
cellent results.’ 

“She explained to me that many peo- 
ple are just careless. She said, “Use cot- 
ton dye to color cotton material and wool 
dye to color wool material. I weigh 
the goods I am going to dye because each 
package will dye a definite amount of 





OBSERVE THE SIMPLICITY OF LINE IN EVERYTHING, EXCEPT THE WALLPAPER, 
IN THIS CHARMING ROOM 


“Impossible!” exclaimed Mrs. Dawson. 

“No, indeed. She told me that she got 
a preparation from a drug store in town 
and that this preparation removed. the old 
dye from the dress. Then she got that 
lovely shade of blue dye and by follow- 
ing the directions on the package very 
closely, she was able to —well, you saw 
the results.” 

“I have always said that ‘It can’t be 
done.’ Why, everything I ever tried to 
dye was streaked or muddy or quite dif- 
ferent in color from what I intended,” 
grumbled Mrs. Dawson. 


I never dye anything without 
Also, the dye pot 


material. 
first getting it clean. 
must be large enough. 

“When salt is called for, I do not put it 
in until the material has been boiled the 
length of time given in the directions. 
Then I take pains to boil the given time 
after the salt is added. Finally, I rinse 
and rinse until the water is clear, then dry 
and press the garment.’” It was plain to 
see that Mrs. Smith was proud of her 
newly acquired knowledge. 

“TI think I shall try dyeing my last sum- 
mer dresses too. I think I shall not mind 








PATTERN DEPARTMENT 











3240—Dainty and Practical.—Designed in 
sizes small, medium, and large. The 
medium size requires 14 yards of 
%-inch material with %, yard of 20- 
inch contrasting. 

2812—For the Smart Matron.—Designed in 
sizes 18 years, 36, 38, 4, 42, 44, 46, 
48, and 50 inches bust measure. Size 














% requires 2% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with 4 yard of 40-inch con- 
trasting. 

3201—Graceful Drape.—Designed in sizes 16, 
18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% 
yards of 40-inch material with 1 yard 
of 32-inch contrasting. 








wecring them another season, if I can be _ 
as successful as Mrs. Wayne and I see 
no reason why I shouldn't be,” mused™ 
Mrs. Dawson. 4 








| SPICED DRINKS FOR PARTIES 


PICED cider and spiced grape juice® 
are new to many people and are most © 
acceptable for serving to groups, meeting 7 
in the evening, during the season before © 
ice cold drinks are preferred. They are 7 
made as follows :— a 
Spiced Grape Juice.—One quart grape juice, 
% cup sugar, 8 to 12 pieces stick cinnamon, ~ 
12 to 16 whole cloves, % teaspoon salt. FY 
Mix all ingredients and bring to boiling 
point. Allow the fruit juice to stand for 3” 
or 4 hours so that the flavor of the spice © 
will be drawn out. When ready to be served ~ 
reheat and remove the spices. Lemon juice ~ 
may be added if desired. 4 
Spiced Cider——One quart sweet cider, 4 
cup sugar, % teaspoon salt, 8 pieces stick ~ ; 
cinnamon, 12 whole cloves, 4% teaspoon pow- 
dered allspice. 
Mix all ingredients and bring to the boil- 
































ing point and let stand for some hours. Re- | 
heat and remove the whole spices before | 
serving. 





[PAY DAYS ON THE FARM | 
Mrs. Taylor Makes Cakes : 


HE farm women are doing fine work ~ 

in making the most of available prod- 
ucts in Hertford County, N. C., under @ 
the leadership of Miss Myrtle Swindell, 9 
the county home agent. Miss Swindell 9 
has helped to swell the income of many a ~ 
household. 

Mrs. Mattie Taylor, from Winton, sold 7 
260 pounds of fruit cake at 60 cents a 
pound in 1927. The income from the” 
cake sales supported her family of three ™ 
during December and January. : 

Mrs. Taylor makes her cakes in 8,- 5,- 

4- and 3-pound sizes and packs them for | 
market. Her orders have come from 7 
many towns in North Carolina and sev- © 
eral distant states. 

By special request, Mrs. Taylor con- 7 
sented to give the readers of the Hertford ~ 
County Herald her recipe :— - 

One pound sugar, % cup of molasses, % 
pound butter, 6 eggs, 1 pound flour, 1 level 
teaspoon baking powder, % level teaspoon 
salt, 2 level teaspoons cinnamon, 2 level tea- 
spoons allspice, 1 nutmeg grated, 1 cup of” 
brandy or wine, 2 pounds raisins, 2 pounds” 
dates, 1 pound figs, 1 pound English walnuts, © 
Y% pound citron, % pound candied cherries,> 
% pineapple, 1 large apple. E 

Beat the butter and sugar until creamy af . 
light, add the well beaten eggs; next molasses) 
and brandy, mix in spice and add % teaspoom) 
of soda dissolved in warm water. Dredge 9 
all the fruit which has been cut with thea 
flour (mixed with the baking powder and 9 
salt), and add to the batter. Bake in a pail 
lined with two thicknesses of greased papef, | 
Bake very slowly for 5 hours. This recipe” 
will make an 8-pound cake. q 


Profitable Bees 
POUND of honey is the lifetime 
work of more than a thousand bees.” 
The value of the bee to the fruit growef) 
is eleven times what it ts to the honey) 
harvesting owner, because of its value 
as a. pollenizer of the blossoms of 
orchard. The annual production of ho 
is 3 pounds per capita. All these facts) 
and more, which I have been reading’ 
about honey brought to mind the money 
value of bees to farm pocketbooks. ; 
With bees, peach, pear, and apple and) 
other fruit trees are much more likely 
to have a crop than if they are not 
present for even the strongest wind ¥ 
not carry the pollen needed sufficiently” 
far. Bees, with their pollen-laden heat 
carry it to every blossom. 
Honey- if raised on ‘the farm is 
available. 
Honey saves the sugar bill. - 
Honey is wholesome. Like sugar it 
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He avoids colds, rheumatism and 
stiff sore muscles 


“Knocks colds’ — 
said 2 out of 3 


postmen asked 


E made a canvass of hun- 
dreds of postmen to find out 
how they keep free of muscular 
overstrain from being on their feet 
all day —how they treat the effects 
of exposure to all kinds of weather. 
Two out of three of them said, 
“We use Sloan’s.”’ 

After they have been tramping 
the streets on a wet day, they say 
that a good application of Sloan’s’ 
all over their backs, shoulders, and 
legs, keeps them from catching cold 
and prevents their muscles from 
stiffening up. 

Get a bottle of Sloan’s Liniment 
yourself, and see how wonderfully 

* it relieves every kind of muscular 
pain. All druggists—365 cents. 


SLOAN’S 


Endorsed universally by those 
who do the world’s hard work 
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Colorful Drapes 


Bright, snappy drapes are not only 
Stylish, but form an important part 
in modern home decoration. _ You 
can make your old drapes rich and 
colorful and conform to the color 
scheme of the room with fifteen 
cents worth of Diamond Dyes. 

It is a very simple matter to tint 

or to dye with Diamond Dyes. In 
the first place they are true dyes 
and not synthetic tints—which fact 
makes a great difference in the final 
results, 
FREE: Your druggist will give you 
the Diamond Dye Cyclopedia; sug- 
gestions and simple direction for 
beautiful tinting and dyeing; real 
Piece-goods color samples. Or big 
illustrated book Color Craft—free 
—write DIAMOND DYES, Dept. 
M50, Burlington, Vermont. 


Diamond Dyes 
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an energy producer, but it has certain 
laxative qualities and it does not fer- 
ment as readily as does sugar in the 
stomach. Therefore it is especially val- 
uable for children, the aged, or persons 
whose digestion is not strong. 

The flavor of honey is delightful, being 
sufficiently mild to use regularly. 

Honey carries out the 
idea. 


Honey hot with butter beaten in it is 
wonderful with pancakes or waffles; ap- 
plesauce and prunes or other dried fruit 
have a certain spicy flavor when sweet- 
ened with honey; cherry or plum juice 
sweetened with honey makes a delightful 
drink when served very cold; cakes made 
with honey remain moist a long time; nut 
bread, French dressing, blackberry pie— 
all are more delicious for honey as a 
sweetener. It is better for sweetening 
baked apples than is sugar. 

Nature’s own, digestible sweet provides 
variety and charm for a cereal; it makes 
many a child relish its oatmeal or mush. 
And now that various fancy toasts are 
served frequently instead of sandwiches 
at afternoon teas honey has found favor 
there. 


To make the toast, cut the bread about % 
inch thick, toast, spread with butter that has 
been worked up with as much honey as it 
will take. Spread the toast and return to the 
oven a minute. Serve piping hot. Sometimes 
a dash of cinnamon or chopped pecans or 
raisins is added to the butter and honey 
mixture to make it especially delicious. 


Mrs. Poole Gets Contracts 


" AY I tell our ‘big family’ how I 

obtained a butter contract?” asks 
Mrs. S. F. Poole, of Tuscaloosa County, 
Ala. “I wrote my name and address 
on every sheet of butter paper with the 
word ‘Guaranteed.’ It wasn’t long till I 
was swamped with requests for butter at 
a good. price.” 


live-at-home 





| THIRTY-NINE YEARS YOUNG | 
Fingernails 


T IS possible for most women to have 
good looking fingernails. Rub white 
vaseline or cold cream around the nails 
each night before retiring. In the morn- 
ing scrub them well in warm suds. The 
nails should never be cleaned with a 
metal instrument as it cuts the cuticle 
and furnishes resting places for dirt. An 
orange. wood stick costs only a dime at 
the drug store. 

About once a week the nails should 
be manicured. For this an orange stick, 
nail file, scissors and polisher are needed. 


To manicure the nails, file them to the 
proper length, place the hand to be mani- 
cured in a bowl containing warm suds; 
let the finger tips soak until the skin 
around the nails has become softened, 
about 10 minutes, then, with the orange- 
wood stick push back the cuticle from 
the nail. Next, with the nail stick wound 
with cotton; apply nail bleach or perox- 
ide of hydrogen beneath and around the 
nails to remove dirt and stains. This 
accomplished, polishing will complete the 
process. Simple or elaborate manicuring 
sets can be secured from almost any 
drug store. They are highly satisfac- 
tory. 

It is not necessary to have long pointed 
nails; but it is mpst necessary to have 
clean, carefully shaped nails. It is as- 
tonishing how great an aid to dignity is 
the weekly family manicuring bee, es- 
pecially to the growing boys and girls 
of party-loving age. 


| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 
stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Our “Fashion Book” contains hundreds of 
styles for morning, afternoon and evening 
wear during the spring. Send 15 cents for 
your copy. Address Pattern Department, The 






















































Just $1.00 down 
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Buy direct and sa 
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money and pay for it in easy 
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ae. The ‘Studebaker Watch is directed 


SPECIAL OFFER! Watch Chain FREE? 
a limited time we are offering a mggeicest Watch 
Fis foallwhe cter. Offer is linised.” Bend ig pericuarwat 
STUDEBAKER WATCH COMPANY 
Directed by the ean Bete fecr ent 
of @ century of fair 
* DIAMONDS - 
* South Bend, Indiana 
eee ee 
iF STUDEBAKER WATCH COMPANY 
Dept. Kio South Bend 
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QUILT PIECES 
ALL SI 


ES, ALL KINDS—fancies and solids. 2 Ibs. 
(15 yds.) 68c or 4 Ibs. (30 yds.) $1.38. Free Sewing 
Package with 8 Ibs. (60 yds.) $2.76. Order as many a8 
you want. Pay penne amount p! postage when receiv- 
ed. RELIABLE SALES CO., Bex 146, Princeten, Ky. 
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What Ten Contest Pens 
Prove About Regulating 


—GROWING BIRDS!— 


Egg laying contests prove volumes to practi- 
cal poultrymen. 


This year Pratts Experiment Farm entered 
ten pens of Regulated birds in contests from 
coast to coast. Eight of the ten stand first or 
second for their breed at the end of 4 months. 
Several stand first for all breeds. 

Not only were these contest birds raised 
and conditioned on mashes containing Pratts 
Poultry Regulator, but their ancestors for 
several generations back were also R 
Bred and raised on the Pratt 
Experiment Farm. 

What better proof could you ask that Pratts 
Poultry Regulator builds up flocks of husky, profitable, record-breaking 
layers, when used from the early growing stage? 

Two pounds of Regulator mixed with 100 Ibs. of any growing ‘mash 
adds appetizing tonics and necessary valuable minerals. 
pullet needs 38 times the sulphur, for instance, required by an adult. Yet 
sulphur is only one of the many valuable minerals supplied in abundance 
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One growing 


Get in touch with your nearest Pratt dealer for money back trial offer. 


ra {ts Poultry Regulator 


55 and fair behind 
SS gare tensed fair dealing 


See your dealer for 


a money-back trial of any Pratt Remedy. 


Write for your copy of our new book sent FREE— 
PROFIT FROM POULTRY 1928 


Pratt Food Co., 124 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| THE TRIBE CHIEF SEZ | 


I AD you ever stopped to think just 
what it would mean to our tribe if 
every member would get at least one new 
member? We'd have hundreds of appli- 
cations for membership within a few 
weeks. Isn’t there a boy in your com- 
munity who would like to be a scout if 
told about what it means and given the 
opportunity? Here are a number of fel- 
lows who during the last few weeks have 
enrolled that new member: Worth Helms, 
Monroe, N. C.; John McCutchen, Scotts- 
boro, Ala.; S. E. Brown, Birmingham, 
Ala., Rt. 5; Wm. F. Hibbard, Weiner, 
Ark.; Geo. F. Mueller, Wellborn, Fia. ; 
J. F. Ruggles, James, Texas; Robert W. 
Frazier, Smithville, Tenn.; N. S. Stubbs, 
Gibson, N. C. Easley Joyce, Danbury, 
N. C., and Eugene Harris, Junction 
City, Ga., have secured two new mem- 
bers each. Who will be on the honor roll 
next month? 
Whom have you asked to become your 
older scout friend and examiner for you 
in your tests? And how far along are 
you in your degree or test work? Several 
of our old members have already reached 
Sagamore rank and are driving for the 
coveted Eagle Scout title. You, too, can 
do as much. 
In one Alabama town we know of, a 
teacheg has taken a real interest in help- 
ing the boys whom she teaches, to organ- 
ize a Lone Scout tribe. Perhaps your 
teacher would be glad to help you too. 
Often the pastor of one of the churches 
will help you. 
Now what's the news from your “neck 
of the woods”? Lotta pep there, you hus- 
tlers!' Help us to make next month a 
leader. 


| PANTHERS GO CAMPING | 


AM a new Lone Scout of the Panther 
Tribe, Arcadia, Fla, Not very long 
ago our semi-annual election was held 
in which I was elected scribe. That is 
why I am writing to you now. I am 
just going to give you a little account of 
our trip which took place recently. 

At 6 o’clock Monday morning we were 
aroused by Mr. Dunbar, chief’s father, 
who was to go with us on our two days’ 
trip to Sour Orange Hammock. We 
packed our belongings on Richard Dun- 
bar’s and L. E. Cross’s cars and started 
out at 8:10. We took enough food to 
last us two or maybe three days, a rifle, 
a five-gallon jug of water, and a” good 
many other things. On our way, nearly 
half of our things fell off. At each in- 
terval the cars had to be stopped and the 
articles recovered. 

At about 10 o’clock we came to a ham- 
mock three miles this side of our desti- 
nation but Mr. Dunbar said that he did 
not choose to be “shook up” any more. 
I was glad of it, because going over pal- 
metto roots for about two miles is not 
very pleasant. So we made camp 
and found everything excellent except 
water. All the water we had to last for 
two days was our five gallons in our jug. 
The first day we set to work and built 
a small square with logs. It was two 
logs high and about 10 feet square. Over 
this we stretched our tarpaulin. In it 
we put all of our bedding, and spent a 
very peaceful night. 

At 6 o’clock next morning we arose 
from our “feathery couch” and started 
our breakfast to cooking. After this we 
started our explorations. Taking the 
rifle, three of us, of which I was one, 
set out to the nearest hammock. 

After breakfast we went to still an- 
other hammock in search of water and 

















Box 47, West Eod, Richmond, Va, 


game. We took an axe along, thinking 


if we had time we would cut a swamp 
cabbage for dinner. But we found no 
water nor game so we had plenty of 
time to cut swamp cabbage. We set to 
work and cut one. After this we re- 
turned to camp. Then we started in 
search of a larger one which we found 
in due time. We cut two more and went 
back. 

Mr. Dunbar said that we would not 
eat dinner here because we had a late 
breakfast and it was now almost three 
o'clock, and we might not get home be- 
fore dark (we had no lights on the cars). 

So we packed everything tightly and 
set out for town. On the way only three 
or four articles fell off, of which I was 
very glad. 


My only accident happened just after 
leaving camp. We ran under a limb 
that hung down low over the road. Rich- 
ard yelled for me to duck but it was too 
late. I only turned around to have him 
repeat it, when, “smack”! it took me 
right in the face. 

Well, we arrived at the Dunbar resi- 
dence safely and all that was wrong 
with the whole thing was that it did not 


last long enough. 
ROY McCOLLUM (25) 
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—Drawn by Ralph Lineberger, LSS, 
Maiden, N. C. (15) 





| THE AUGUST RALLY | 


"} AM sure planning on attending the 
Birmingham rally. and want to help 
put it over big. I believe that we will 
have a larger bunch this year. I expect 
to bring two or three Friendship fol- 
lows.” 

With which send-off from Council 
Chief Howard L. Hay, Friendship, 
Tenn., is fired the opening gun in the 
1928 scout rally to be held in Birming- 
ham sometime in August. Each year a 
group of Lone Scouts gather in the Steel 
City to enjoy three days of companion- 
ship, camping fun, and scout pow-wows. 
The Progressive Farmer guarantees to 
parents that every boy will be well cared 
for and safeguarded. 

As for what the trip will mean to you, 
just ask some of the fellows who never 
miss a single one. There’s George Davis, 
Ragland, Ala., for instance. The cost to 
each boy will be-about $2, not including 
railroad fare. Camp Andrews, Birming- 
ham’s famed Boy Scout camp, with every 
provision for swimming, boating, base- 
ball, signaling, hiking, and nature study, 
will be our headquarters. 

Now you needn’t begin packing your 
grips—yet. But the first time you have 
a few minutes to spare, sit down and 
write Wm. E. Dean, Birmingham-South- 
ern College, Birmingham, Ala., or Alex- 
ander Nunn, The Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham, Ala., saying whether you 
plan to -come, and in return you'll be 
sure to get all the advance information 
on rally plans. 





|__NEW TRIBE AT TRADE | © 


OT every group of boys interested ~ 

in scouting or any other boy activity 
has the type of teacher which the boys 
of Trade, Alabama, have in Miss Zelma 
Self. Through her aid and leadership 
scout work there is being placed on the 
right sort of foundation, and from this 
beginning, the members should be able to 
carry on successfully a real program of 
scout activities. Five boys, Ellard, How- 
ard, and Quincy Murphree, Bascom Lank- 
ford, and Alvin Mauldin enough to or- 
ganize a tribe have already enrolled. Mr. 
Wiley Mauldin, who is to be their adult 
tribe guide, has in his membership en- 
rollment too. More members are expected. 

The Progressive Farmer Tribe wishes* — 

this new group every success and will fol- 
low their growth with much. interest. 
And to boys elsewhere who are wonder- 
ing how to begin in scouting, we want.to ~~ 
say: Find an adult in your community | 
who will take the interest in you that ~ 
Miss Self has taken in these boys—and 7% 
then get busy yourselves. a 


|OUR CORRESPONDENCE ROLL | 


a AM proud that I am a Lone Scout,” 
boasts Herschel W. Vahldick, gen- 
eral delivery, Tulsa, Okla. “I have got- 
ten one boy to join and another boy is 
going to join too, before long. Lone | 
Scouts sure have made me lots of friends 4 
and I would like to hear from brother “4 
scouts.” He also says he has bought a 4 
new handbook. Have you? oy 

Theodore E. Tindell, Rt. 1, Binfield, 
Tenn.,an enterprising young carfoonist as 
well as a scout journalist has this word 7 
for “scout buddies to be”: “Please put 
me on the correspondence roll and tell 
the boys to write me.” 

From Johnnie Porter, Rt. 4, Houston, 
Miss., comes a request’ that ought to in- “7 
terest many Progressive Farmer Trib- 
ers: “I expect to organize a tribe as soon 
as possible. If I am successful in or- 
ganizing the tribe I also expect to start 
a scout paper sometime soon. I would 
be glad to hear from any scouts that 
would be willing to assist me in this un- 
dertaking.” 

Another Lone Star scout, Raphael 
Easter, Wellington, Texas, wants his 
name on the correspondence roll and 
wishes especially to hear from the boy 
from Wellington who wrote for infor- 
mation about scouting. 

“Come on, buddies, who will be first 
to get into the campaign in behalf of our 
vanishing wild life?” Ernest L. Gam- 
bell, LS3, Rt. 1, Pinson, Tenn., sending 
out this strong appeal for the protection 3 
of our native birds and animals, takes us 
back to the sixth point of the Scout Law, 
which says“‘Be kind.” Im order to ac-  ~ 
quaint others with the movement as well © — 
as to find letter pals, Ernest would “like 
to hear from any Dixie Guards or Lone 
Scouts who read this.” 


WILLIE WILLIS 


By R. QUILLEN—Soprrignt, 1928, by 
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“I didn’t know ‘plague’ was a realy ;~ 
cuss word until Aunt Mary was visitin’ 
us an’ got mad when I told her about= 
Papa sayin’ she was a plague.” 

“Pug is lucky about never havin’ any 
warts or boils, but he’s got @ big sister 
to boss him.” 
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READING THE BIBLE 


THROUGH IN 1928 


Next Week Read 2 Kings 1-17 


OR the week, April 22-28, those inte 


rested are asked to read Second Kings 


1-17. The following interesting questions will be answered in this reading 
and may be considered as review questions at the end of the week :— 


1. Give an account of Elijah’s departure 
from the earth. Who became his succes- 
sor, and what blessings rested upon him? 

2. Tell about the alliance of the three 
kings in overcoming the Moabites. How 
did Elisha help? 

3. Give an account of Elisha’s power 
through God in performing the five mir- 
acles described in Chapter 4. 

4. Who was Naaman? Give an account 
of Elisha’s healing Naaman of his lep- 
rosy. 

5. Tell of the siege and famine of Sam- 
aria. Who is blamed? How did Elisha’s 
prophecy of plenty come true? Tell of 
Jehoram’s wicked reign. 

6. Mention some of the good deeds of 
Jehu, king of Israel. ‘Also point out in- 
stances of disobedience of God’s commands 
which led to his failure. 

(Copyright by Sunday School Times Co., 


7. Give a short account of the character 
and reign of these kings of Israel: Jehoa- 
haz, Jehoash, and Jeroboam II. 


8. Give an account of the character and 
reign of Amaziah and Uzziah, kings of 
Judah. 


9. Tell about the agreement Ahaz, king 
of Judah, made with the king of Assyria 
when Rezin, king of Syria, and Pekah, 
king of Israel, came up to Jerusalem im 
war against Ahaz. “ 


10. Tell about the reign of Hoshea, king 
of Israel, the siege and fall of Samaria, 
and how Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, 
took the children of Israel captive. Who 
came to live in the cities vacated by the 
Israelites when the latter were carried 
away into.captivity? Explain the mixed 
worship. 
and reprinted by special arrangement.) 











FLOOD. AND WILSON LAY 
EYES ON AFRICA 


(Continued from page 12) 
American farms, processed in American 
mills, and delivered in American ships 
—are unloaded, to be sold and traded to 
the millions of blacks in the interior for 
their cocoa beans and palm oil. This 
country offers a tremendous market for 
the American farmer, manufacturer, and 
laborer—and a rapidly growing market 
too. 

Such commerce spreads civilization 
and increases the demand for commodi- 
ties of all sorts. The cotton farmer of 
our South and the cotton mills of the 
Southern and New England States are 
annually finding a growing demand for 
print cloth and other cotton goods in 
that vast trade territory behirid the Afri- 
can coast frontier. There are millions 
of people to be clothed in cotton. 


But the United States Shipping Board's 
little fleet of ten freighters, sister ships 
of the “West Humhaw,” operated by the 
American West African Line, is a voice 
crying in the African wilderness, for, 
competing with this pioneer American 
line are the old, established British lines, 
and French, German, Dutch, and Bel- 
gian lines as well. These traditional 
merchantmen have been calling regularly 
and frequently at West African ports for 
years, knocking at the door of that vast 
mine of resources and developing their 
own markets and trade channels. 





These foreign ships are, naturally, 
More interested in trading goods from 
their own countries for the cocoa, palm 
oil, and. mahogany of Africa than they 
are in helping reduce the surplus of 
American agricultural and manufactured 
goods. And these countries have the 
additional advantage of owning their 
own colonies in Africa while the United 
States has none. Thus, it remains for 
our own merchant marine, the United 
States Shipping Board, to develop Amer- 
ican markets in Africa. 


BVIOUSLY, this cannot be done if 

we depend for shipping on these 
competing lines. Great Britain, for in- 
Stance, will sell to her colonies in Africa, 
and all over the world as well, the cot- 
ton goods made in her own English mills 
before she will come over to America 
and develop the market of our New Eng- 
land and Southern mills. And yet, just 
before the war, the United States car- 
ried less than 10 per cent of her com- 
merce in her own ships. We depended 
upon our competitors for the other 90 
per cent. 


And what are we doing about it? 
During the last five years the United 
States has built only fourteen ships of 
2,000 tons or over while Great Britain 
built six hundred. This would not be 


so out of proportion were it not that the 
United States, with only one-fifteenth 
of the world’s population, produces half 
the world’s coal, iron, copper and tim- 
ber, and almost two-thirds of the world’s 
petroleum and steel, and nearly nine- 
tenths of the world’s automobiles. It 
is difficult to compete with a foreign 
country in selling these products in colo- 
nies_of that foreign country, when we 
depend upon that country for transpor- 
tation also. 

Well, we would go ashore in the morn- 
ing to peep over the threshold into the 
black depths of Africa and see what we 
could see. Tomorrow we would put foot 
onthe Dark Continent of Africa. Tomor- 
row we would unlock Pandora’s box. 





| ASK ME ANOTHER | 





Answers on Page, 27 


FLY which puts in its appearance in 
early spring has how many direct de- 
scendants by fall? 

2. How many pounds of cheese can be made 
from 100 pounds of milk? 

3. What common insect is beneficial to the 
farmer? 

4. Do acid soils always need lime? 

5. How many pounds of wool constitute a 
high annual yield for one sheep? 

6. Which is the heavier, one cubic foot of 
sand or the same volume of clay? 

7. What .three important infestations of 
growing chicks can be directly traced to 
keeping the poultry on the same ground 
year after year? 

8. What constituent of milk is widely used 
in making one of the most tenacious of glues? 

9. What is the average price that the Amer- 
ican family pays for a pound loaf of bread? 

10. What is the proportion of hams to the 
total hog carcass? 





AUNT HET | 
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“I didn’t aim to have company for sup- 
per, but I throwed a flat iron at a stray 
dog in the back yard an’ hit our speckled 
rooster.” 

“There ain't no preacher eloquent 
enough to uplift a woman’s soul if she’s 
~ onty one in church ain’t got on a new 

at,” 
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r the past thirty days General Motors has introduced 
three new automobiles—the new Pontiac, the new 
Oldsmobile, the new Chevrolet. 


In the past twelve months the new Buick has ap- 
peared, as well as the new Oakland and the new 
Cadillac; while the LaSalle, a wholly new creation, 
has taken its place in the General Motors line. 


Sucha year’s record,accomplished with no interrup- 
tion in production, furnishes a fitting occasion for re- 
affirming General Motors’ fundamental policy—lead- 
ership in quality through continuous improvement. 

In working out this policy, which involves passing 
on to the public the benefits of advanced engineering 
as soon as perfected, General Motors has expanded its 
activities until it has become an important factor in 
the prosperity of the entire nation. 


In the north and south it logs and mills its lumber. 
In the east it makes its ball bearings and radiators. In 
the middle west it produces its plate glass. All over the 
country its plants are busy, for operations are carried 
on in 33 cities. 


From almost 5,000 suppliers materials are obtained. 
More than 275,000 families look directly to General 
Motors for their livelihood—almost 1,500,000 men, 
women and children, in every community in the land. 


Meaning so much toso many people, General Motors 
has felt a supreme obligation to look ahead with an 
open mind. 

Are there methods by which General Motors cars 
can be better built to better serve? Are there new ideas 
which can increase the utility and pleasure and safety 
of motoring? Are there new materials which can add 
to owner satisfaction? 


Such are the questions that all General Motors en- 
gineers have always asked. The answers have made it 
possible, year after year, to offer an increasing measure 
of beauty in design, modern performance, riding com- 
fort and distinct style. Thus in every price class, from 
Cadillac to Chevrolet, purchasers of automobiles are 
constantly benefiting from the General Motors policy 


of progress. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


“A car for every purse and purpose” 
CHEVROLET + PONTIAC ~ OLDSMOBILE »~ OAKLAND + 
LeSALLE + CADILLAC » All with Body by Fisher 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS » YELLOW CABS and COACHES 
FRIGIDAIRE-—The Electric Refrigerator »~ DELCO-LIGHT Electric Plants 


BUICK 
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The Progresdve Fa 


Selecting the Ram and Culling the Ewe" 


By F. W. BURNS, 


Livestock Specialist, Alabama Extension Service 


RECENT trip through the lamb 

producing counties of Alabama re- 
vealed the fact that the condition of our 
lambs this year is not quite up to last 
year’ average. No class of livestock is 
as severely penalized if it goes to the 
shambles half fat as are lambs. They 
must have finish to top the market. . It 
will take some grain to bring them to top 
condition, but you will be well repaid for 
the extra cost in the higher price received 
for your lambs. 

Build a creep, if you have not already 
done so, and start feeding equal parts of 
corn and oats, or corn 5 parts, oats 2 
parts, and cottonseed meal 1 pary- Either 
of these mixtures, fed at the rate of 4% 
pound daily, forms an excellent supple- 
ment to the grass and milk. 


Selecting Ram 
SUALLY, it is better to select rams 
early in the spring before they have 
been shorn, or in the late sammer, when 
they are carrying a fair length of fleece. 
There are several advantages in. sécur- 
ing the ram early in the season :— 
1. A larger offer is available from which to 
make selection. 
2. Work in the summer is usually pushing 


and any old ram is used rather than spend 
a day or two hunting a good one. 


: THIS COW RUNS AN ORPHAN ASYLUM 
J. L. Wright, Giles County, Va., sends us this interesting photograph which was taken 


last year and writes: 


“The lamb was raised entirely on the cow. 


It was fed morning and 


night, weighing 120 pounds when sold after July 20. We have raised orphan lambs for sev- 


eral years on this cow. 


3. The ram will have a ch to b 





acquainted with his surroundings and_ will 
worry less. 

4. Plenty of time can be taken to getting 
him into breeding condition. 

In buying a ram that has been used in a 
flock, be sure to look over his progeny 
carefully. This will give you an idea as 


to his value as a sire. It is not always 
possible to get a tried ram; in that case, 
inquire as to performance of his sire and 
dam, and, whenever possible, examine 
them and their offspring carefully. 


A mature, vigorous ram of the mut- 
ton breeds is recommended. Such a ram 
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THERE 1S NO SUT STITUTE 
FOR EXPERJENCE 


“Sure-shot, Double-barreled” Trip 
An AVERY PLUS Feature 








A dependable, self-dumping rake has 
for years been listed among the wanted 
implements. Not a rake that dumps 
now and then or in light crops. But a 
rake that dumps every time—whether 
handling hay or cotton stalks—a “‘sure- 
shot” self-dumper. 

Here again Avery designers and in- 
ventors prove the value of the Avery 
system of thinking and building. For 
on the Avery Champion Self-dump 
Rake you find the Sure-shot Double- 
barreled Trip—the first tripping device 


within our experience that actually and 
reliably does the work every time. 

This ‘‘Sure-shot Double-barreled”’ 
Trip is an Avery Plus Feature, created 
and perfected by Avery and found only 
on the Avery Champion Rake. It is 
absolutely new in design and principle 
—the result of long study and hundreds 
of experiments and tests. Due to it 
this Avery Champion Self-dump Rake 
does a better job, a quicker job and a 
more profitable job. Naturally it is a 
more desirable implement. 


Avery Plus Features Save You Time and Money 


Any Avery implement costs what good quality is worth. These 
Avery Pius Features—created by Avery designers, inventors and 
craftsmen—are extra dividends which your money earns when you 
invest in the name Avery. They save both time and money. That is 
why an Avery Pius Implement is the cheapest implement any man 
can own. See your local dealer and write us for any information. 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, Inc. (£stablished 1825) Louisville, Ky. 
Branches in all principal trade centers 


AVERY 


CHAMPION 


SELF-DUMP RAKE 














may be bred to 40 or 50 ewes, when aha 
lowed to run with the flock. A well de- © 
veloped yearling may be used on a small 
flock of not more than 35 ewes. A ram 9 
lamb should never be used, as he is like: | 
ly to get fewer lambs and his growth) 
will be affected. In many cases, where”) 
lambs six to eight months old have beeq” 
used heavily, they have proved to be nom] 
breeders later. The few dollars save 4 
in the purchase price are lost in the poor-/ 

er lamb crop. 


Ewe Culling : 4 


Fr BOTH the ewes and lambs are cap | 
tagged in the spring and a record kept 
of the weights of each ewe’s fleece, and if 7 
she is a good suckler, it will help mate ¥ 
rially when culling time comes. With this | 
information, culling can be done after 7 
weaning. Where no record is kept of the 9 
performance of each individual ewe, it ig” 
harder to cull accurately, unless the flock 7 
is small enough so that ewe is known. If 7 
the culling is put off until after the lambs 
are sold, the ewes that have been the 
poorest milkers or have failed to breed Pr. 
will be in the best shape. Therefore, if 
form, fleece and condition are used to dee 7% 
termine selections, there is a chance of | 
selecting the poorest individuals in the 7 
flock. Some of the best breeders, be- 
cause they have suckled well, will be in @ 
poor condition and are liable to be over- 4 
looked. a 


Ewes will usually prove useful ag 9a 
breeders until they are from five to seven 5 
years old; however, there are many ex- | 
ceptions to these limits. Old, broken © 
mouthed ewes, or ewes with bad udders 7 
require lots of care and attention. Fewer @ 
of them can be handled and if a large 
flock is maintained it is a good policy to @ 
let them go while they will still sell fair- 9 
ly well on the market. a 








| ___ WAPI PROGRAM 


|S Agee Station WAPI at Auburn, 
Alabama, will broadcast daily from 
12 to 1 p. m, except Sunday, and from @ 
9 to 10 p. m., Tuesday, Wednésday, and | 
Thursday, during the week beginning 
April 23. 4 

In addition to broadcasting weather > 
forecasts and market news twice during 7 
the noon program, special features for | 
farm people-include a forestry lecture by 
Otto Brown at noon Monday; fertilizer > 
discussion by Prof. D. G, Sturkie at noon ™ 
Tuesday; an economics discussion by 
Prof. W. B. England at noon Wednes- 
day ; a discussion of forage crops by Prof, 
Sturkie at noon Thursday; a discussion™ 
for farm women by “Aunt Sammie” at? 
noon Friday; and a “home industries”] 
report by Miss Isadora Williams at noon’ 
Saturday. : 

Each program includes one or moré® 
kinds of music. Vocal solos and quartets § 
will be featured during the noon hours. 


P. O. DAVIS. 











| BUYING FERTILIZER 


BS atin farmers havé bought e 

Speratively this spring more thane 
80,000 tons of fertilizer through the’ 
Alabama Farm Bureau Mutual Supply] 
Association. To be exact, orders up t0 = 
the last report amounted to 81,345 tons,” 
according to Edward A. O'Neal, presi- 
dent. 

At the time the report) was made the 
season was not at an end. County Farm 
Bureaus are still accepting orders from | 
members. y 

Dallas County was leading in the num 
ber of tons ordered, with 4,229.9. Other = 
high counties were Monroe 3,308.8, Cof+" 
fee 2,969.6; Marshall 2,869; Cullm mn 
2670; Hale 2,594; Autauga 2,426. - 

! P, O. DAVIS. | 
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Better Ginning 
Bigger Profits 


Get full value for your cotton 
crop this year—that extra 
profit which comes from fine 
sample, clean seed and & 
large lint output. 


When ginning time comes, 
take your cotton, Mr. Grow- 
er, to the nearest — 


CONTINENTAL 
System Outtfit 


PRATT GINS MUNGER GINS 
CRUDE OIL ENGINES 


For nearly a hundred years, 
Continental Ginning has been 
synonymous with— 


| There’s a Continental Outfit near 
you. Take your cotton there! 


CONTINENTAL 
GIN COMPANY 


SALES OFFICES: 


Atlanta, Ga. Birmingham, Ala. 
Dallas, Texas Memphis, Tenn. 








acts 


\ . = ens Furnaces, my i 
Laer canning NEW Cut PRICES 
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" THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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PADDING BAD NEWS 


He was a young doctor and he had been 
asked to break the news to the wife of a 
man who had been run over by an automo- 
bile. ‘ 

“Is my husband really ill?” asked the 
lady. 

. “Ah-er—a little run down,” said the young 
doctor hopefully. 


AN HONEST EFFORT 
Princeton.—“The idea of letting your girl 
tell everybody she has made a man of you. 
You don’t hear my wife saying that about 
me.” 
Harvard—“No, but I heard her tell Smith 
that she had done the best she could.” 


A PATIENT VICTIM 


Old Farmer Lightmoney was not stingy, 
but mighty economical. One day he fell into 
the cistern: The water was over his head 
and cold, but he could swim. His wife, at- 
tracted by his cries, yelled excitedly down 
to him: “I'll ring the dinnerbell so the boys 
will come and pull you out.” 

“What time is it?’’ the farmer called up. 

“*Bout eleven oclock.” 

“No, let "em work on till dinner time. I'll 
just swim around till they come.” 


A HELPLESS CASE 


Smith—“Would you—er—advise me to—er— 
marry a beautiful girl or a sensible girl?” 

Brown—“I’m afraid you'll never be able to 
marry either, old man.” 

Smith—“Why not?” 

Brown—“Well, a beautiful girl could do 
better, and a sensible girl would know better.” 


SUCH IS FAME 


Several years ago, Firestone, Ford, Edison 
and Burroughs were touring through West 
Virginia. A light on their car went bad and 
they stopped at a little cross-roads store in 
the Buckingham section. Henry Ford went 
into the store to make the purchase. 

“What kind of automobile lamps do you 
have?” 

“Edison,” replied the merchant. 

“T’ll take one,” said Ford, “and you may 
be interested to know that Mr. Edison is out 
in my car.” 

When the light was put in it was found 
that a new tire was needed,'so Ford went 
back to the store and asked what kind of tires 
the merchant had. 

“Firestone,” was the reply. 

“By the way, you may be interested to 
know that Mr. Firestone is out in my car, 
and that IT am Mr. Ford—Henry Ford.” 

“So?” said the merchant, and aimed a long 
squirt of tobacco against the wall. 

While the merchant was putting on the 
tire, Burroughs, who had white whiskers, 
leaned out of the car and said, “Good morn- 
ing, sir.” 

The merchant looked up at him with a grin 
of sarcasm, and said: “If you try to tell me 
that you dre Santa Claus, I'll be dad blamed 
if I don’t crown you with this wrench.” 





| HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
| By J. P. ALLEY—Conyright, 1928, by 


Bell Syndicate, Ine, 








Boss ‘Low DEYS A HEAP 
OQ’ FOLKS OuT 0’ WoRK 
RIGHT Now; UH-AUH,° 
DATS DE TRuF’-+I SEES 


4 








ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

Tom’s boy done los’ de keys to dat 
fivuer, but tain’ no use er-lockin’ it no- 
how—couldn’ nobody staht it cept'n him!! 
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Modern comforts 
~home made! 


What would please Mother most—and the whole 
family? » 7» That’s easy. Fix up the home! 


Many a weary step can be saved in the kitchen 
—at mighty little expense. A nice wide porch; a 
comfortable room instead of an attic, a wash 
room for the men—lots of home-made improve- 
ments can be made by you and the boys with 
good lumber. 


Good lumber—American Standard from re- 
sponsible mills—gives more for the money than 
any other material for farm buildings, remodeled 
or new. You are sure of quality, and you need 
little or no hired help. 


Use properly seasoned lumber, cut to American 
Lumber Standards approved by the U. S. De- 
partments of Agriculture and Commerce  * 
Made by America’s best mills. The nearby lumber 
yard can supply you with this dependable 
lumber. Talk it over with them. 


Our book on Good Farm Construction will be 
sent FREE on request. Mail the coupon—and 
tell us if our branch office in your territory can 
be of any help. 


NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 


Graybar Bldg., N.Y. Conway Bldg., Chicago Call Bidg., San Francisco 


Kirby Bldg., Dallas, Tex. 
Pittock Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
Dwight Bldg., Kansas City , Mo. 
55 South Audubon Road, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lumber Exchange Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


~—— 































National Lumber Mfrs. Assn., 
Transportation Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. 


Gentlemen: Please send me free book on Good 
Farm Construction. 


Timber is a Crop- 
é one forever 
renewable 

natural 


Name. 





Tesource 
Addr 





R. F. D. No. 
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Farmers Exchange] be 


CASH WITH ORDER 
= ZR Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. 





Progressi 
EXCHANGD Gupartment. 
rates. An advertisement for four woos w 


State plainly 
what editions you 
wish to use. 


Address Ad 























Information about “Display” Classified Ads in slightly larger type 
cheerfully given on request. 








| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 


ALABAMA 








ALABAMA 
FARMS 


CENTRAL 
ALABAMA 


The home of watermelons, strawber- 
ries, pecans, peanuts, corn, vetch, 
soybeans. On the Marbury Plateau, 
in Autauga County, we have thou- 
sands of acres for sale in tracts 
from 40 acres up, many with homes 
already built, at very low prices 
and on easy terms. Write for book- 
lets, lists, etc. 


HOMESTEAD LAND COMPANY 


Jackson Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 





ARKANSAS 
Write for special bargain list; lands in agriculture, 
strawberry, fruit, truck district. Have some real bar- 
gains. H. Shaw, DeQueen, Ark. 





POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION 


The Progressive Fe 
BEANS 





Ga.— Nancy 


Fr. M. ham. 
$1.75 per 1,000; 


Carter, Rocking 
Porto wy Potato plants: 
more, aa 


pesipald Pia 


Hall and 
5,000 or 





ited Porto ~~ 4 Potato plants, $2.15 ber per 1,000; 
soon, T. M. , Bt. 4, 


Recleaned Select Velvets.—Early Speckled $1. Ce 
$1.50; pure Bunch $3. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
HM. Palmer, Tennille, Ga. 
et Beans.—Extra choice Velvet Beans, 95-i00@ 
$1.10 bushel; cash with order. Wrig 
Co., Wrightsville, Ga. 








ski 7 Rican and Boone Potato plants: 
1,000, $1.60; vered. 10,000, $1.50 collect. . o& 
Waldrip, Piowery Branch, Ga. 


Velvet seed Beans, $3 for two bi 


Good 90-Day 
freight paid your station. 
Wholesale 


ushe? 
Cash with 
Co., Enterprise, Ala. — 





Certified Pink and Yellow Porto Rican Potato plants, 
charges collect: 3,000, $5; ™ $8; $2.15 postpaid. 
B. Pope, Fitzgerald, G 


Porto Rico Potato Plants.—Ornlers booked now; cash 
with order: $1.75 thousand; 5,000 up, $1.50 per 1,000. 
W. L. Johnson, Plant Man, Alma, Ga. 








Certified Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Potato plants, 
April, May, June 8 $2 per 1,000; 5,000 and 
up, $1.75; delivered. W. H. Story, Rienzi, Miss. 

Porte Rican Potato caer p.. 75 per thousand f.0.b. 
Baxley. Tomato plants, nd. April and 
May delivery. Econ y Plant " erm, Barley, Ga. 

Certified Porto Rico Potato plants: 1,000, $2.25; 
postpaid. 5,000 at $1.75. Tomato ag 1,000, $1.50; 
postpaid. 5,000, $5 e Plant Co., Union Springs, 
Ala. 








CANE 


Buchanan’s Honey Drip Cane.—Greatest syrup cane, 
Haé Pen two hundred gallons rep to acre. 16 


$1.75, postpaid. . 2 
Memphis. Tenn. : 
. 


Fine quality Ear Amber, Orange or Red Top 
seed, 3%¢ pound. Texas or Japenese Ribbon or H 
Dew, 6¢ pound. ss Grass, 6c youn. All half cent — 
higher 50 less. Remember I am speedauans a 
se for in Velvet Beans, Peanuts. Geo. M. Callen | 
ma, a. 7 


CORN 4 
Alexander’s Mosbys, $2 f.0.b. Cordova, Ala. G. © 


Alexander. 
T ~_ BL and Neal’s Paymaster; tipped 
and nubbed by hand ES on 5 bushel; 4 bushel 3 























a ate Cabbage plast® a ae 500 for $1; 1,000 

5. By express: Tomatoes $1: Ber- 

Fs “Ontons $1; este” Rican ~g By $1.75. Now 
ready. Lindsey Plant Co., Lenox, » Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage plants: T5e, . 1,000; Collards 75c; 
Bermuda Onion $1; Tomato $1; Ruby King Pepper $2; 
Porto Rico Potato $1.75. Good plants, prompt ship- 
ment. Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. 

Jersey Wakefield Cabbage plants: 1, 000, $1.75; 5,000 
or more at $1.50 thousand. Porto Rico Potato plants: 
1,000, $2.25; 5,000 or more + $2 thousand. All de- 

i, cash wit a order. J. H. Crisp, Fender, Ga. 


Soess 
Flat Dutch frostproof Cab- 
Collatd a he 


Bermuda Onions $1; Tomato $1; 
$2; Porto Rico Potato 
pac cked. Prompt ship- 
pH Plant Co., tman, Ga. 
Field grown Cabbage, Onion, Tomato, Potato plants, 
leading oo ew now, neeeed da Post 
d: , $1.50; 1,000, 


wT: 10,000, $i5. 
logue free. | Jefferso n Farms, Al 


Wakefield Cabbace ey 

received. Postpaid , $1; 

$1 thousand. 

a complaint 480 reference. 
wanted. Middle Georgia Plant Farm, Senoia, Ga. 


Extra good Cabbage plants; can ship at once. Copen- 
hagen, ont Dutch, Early Jersey, Charleston Wake- 
field Pe 1,000, $1.25; postpaid. 5,000, $3.75; 
10,000, at: ‘50 50,000, $30, Tomato plants: 1,000, $1.50; 
mone 5,000, $5. Bonnie Plant Co., Union Springs, 

a. 











ba@ela 





$1.75. 
ment. 





Ga. 
same day order 
Expr 


bany, 











GEORGIA 
Homeseekers Wanted.—Write us for booklet about 
Southwest Georgia. Chamber of Commerce, Cairo, Ga. 
For Sale.—Farm of 2,200 bed located on paved 
New York to Florida National Highway, miles from 
Macon, Georgia, at a price which would not more than 
pay for the improvements and personal properties there- 

on, J. W. Woolfolk, Fort Valley, Ga. 


Lollar’s Kodak mishing and ougetice by mail. 
Rest work and P. 0. Box 71, Birmingham, 


Fi 

service. 
‘ BULBS 
Tw -four beautiful large flowering Cannas, twelve 
kinds, dollar nae Catalog. Jordan Nurseries, 
Baldwin Park, Calif. 























KUDZU 


pasture, hay plant and soil en- 
. Write to Rock Glen Farm, 





Kudzu.—The best 
richer that can be 
Hampton. 

Japanese Kudzu Bean may be inexpensively grown 
from seed, For price, planting and cultivating, ad- 
dress Eugene Ashcraft, onroe, N. C. 

POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION 

Porto Rico Potato and Cabbage plants, $2 thousand, 
postpaid. B. BE. Tucker, Cullman, Ala. 

Buchahan’s Cabbage plants, finest grown: 500, $1.75;- 
1,000, $3.25; postpaid. Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. 

Millions Wakefield Cabbage plants ready. 500, $1; 
1-600, $5.50; over 5,000 at $1. American Plant Co., 
Alma, Ga 

















V BRAND VEGETABLE PLANTS 
Cabbage and Onion plants: 500, $1; 1,000, 
$1.25; prepaid. Express collect $1 thousand 
Porto Rico Potato .- ee varieties * 
Zomate plants: 100, 50c 75c; 300, $1; 

500, $1.50; pergelt Weepeean collect: Toma- 
to plants, $1.50 thousand. Express collect: 
Potato plants, $2 thousand. 

Write for prices on larger quantities. 

hour service. 


VICKERS PLANT FARMS 
Dept. P, Hattiesburg, Mississippi 





Plants.—Certified Porto Rican and Early Triumph 
Sweet Potato: $2 per 1,000. Cabbage. Onion and To- 
mato, leading varieties: $1.25 per 1,000. Large, well 
rooted, and shipped promptly, All plants are: 100, 
40c; 300, $1; postpaid. For “yo plants and large 
lots write Emerald Farm, Meigs, 


Miles Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga.—Porto Rican and 
Nancy Hall Potato plants, ‘April and May delivery, at 
$2 per 1,000; ten thousand or more, $1.75, Prompt 


shipment. 
Improved Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato ro 


rnment n 
5. Satisfaction Ks. Smith Bros. Plant Co., 








Baxley, 





IMPROVED POTATO PLANTS 
PORTO RICO, NANCY HALLS, 
NORTON YAMS 
Now ready for immediate shipment: $2, 
1,000; 5,000 at $1.75. First class plants, 
full count, prompt shipment, absolutely 
guaranteed. Reference, any bank or banker. 
J. A. JOHNSON, JR., 
Rockingham, Ga. 





Pure improved certified Porte Rico Potato plants 
ready for Pons moss packed. $2 per 1,000; 3,000 
up, $1 r 1,000. *pibb Plant Co., Route Number 3, 
ween. ca... 
jovernment standardized Porto Rico, 

PA... $2¢ ; 5,000 up, $1.75. Oy uaran- 
teed by Plant Growers Exchange, Southeastern Plant 
Farms, Baxley, Ga. 


Porte Rito Potato plants now goody; $1.90- per 
sand; five thousand or more: $1.75, 1,000: fob. Nine 
years in business and not a kick. J. G. Purcell & 
Sons, Baxley, Ga. 

~ Sweet Potato Slips.—State inspected ; ; Nancy Hall and 
two em | Porto Rico slips, the very best, at $1.50 
= thousan Send money order only. John Bittinger, 

r., Rt. 2, Cullman, Ala. 

Government we TY Porto 
tato plants: $2, 1,000; over five thousand, $1.75, 
Tomatoes: $1, 1,000. Full count guaranteed. 
Bros. Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 

Improved Porto Rican, Nancy Hall and Early Tri- 
umph Potato plants, $2 per 1,000; 5,000 or more, $1.75 
per 1,000, ~ Prompt service, satisfaction guaranteed. 
Altman Plant Co., Alma, : 

Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants, 
spected, $2 thousand; 5,000 or more, housa 
pm es ay point. Order now. — guar- 














Rico, Nancy Hall Po- 
Stone 
Dowdy 








os a " 


c 
A. Carter, Rockingham, 
es ge ty Rico b ge 2 plants, government in- 


$1.75 per thou- 
sand. Plants are ready for shipment. Count and qual- 
ity insured. J. J. Boatright, 








Rockingham, Ga. 


Certified Porto Rico Potato plants; orders now - 
ing for April and May mipping: 1,000, $2.25; pastel. 
10,000, $17.50, expressed. ‘ompt shipments. Novelty 
* 6. Box 545, P Union Springs, Ala. 





Plant Co., 





Genuine purple and yellow Porto ian Potato plants: 
2, 1,000; 5,000, $1.75 per 1,000. Sabbage plants, 
Jersey Charleston, Flat Dutch: $1, 000. Tomato 
plants, Greater Baltimore, New Stone, Marglobe, post- 
paid: 100, 50c; .25; express collect: $1.25, 1,000. 
pane — packed. Sims Potato Plant Co., Pem- 
roke, Ga 


Fine Plants.—Selected, 50 to bunch, mixed varieties 
labeled separate. Cabbage, Flat Dutch, Early Jersey 
and Charleston Wakefield; Tomato, Greater Baltimdre, 
Earliana, Beauty, and Stone; Onion, Crystal Wax and 

rmuda. Above named plants, postpaid: 50, 25c; 
106, 35c; 200, 50c; 500, $1; 1, $1.75; express, $1 
Peppers, Ruby King, Pimento and 











Cabbage, Collard, Onion, 


net , non 
$1.50. Sexton Co., 


‘Plants, 
500, She: 1,000, 


Tomato, Potato 
Valdosta, Ga. 
Tomato plants, Ene, Globe; Cabbage, Dutch, vole. 
fields; all postpaid: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.50. John 


Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. 
Plants from seed; Cabbage, Tomato: $1, 1,000 
Oni Prompt shipments. Albert Har- 








best 
ions: $1.25, 1,000. 
rington, Thomasville, Ga. 


Potato plants, $2.25 per 
Cabbage $1.25; all prepaid. 
Barber Plant Co., Baxley, 


Cabbage plants, | $].75 delivered. Pepper plants, $3 
deliver to plants, $2 delivered. All for imme- 
diate shipment. C. Sutton, Adel, Ga. 


uae PORTO RICO POTATO 
ANTS: $2, 1,000; 5,000 at $1.75. 
eabenies a e  aatal CABBAGE 
, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50; over 5,000 at $1.00. 


eA class plants, full count, prompt 
shipments absolutely guaranteed. 


B. J. HEAD, ALMA, GEORGIA 
Potato plants: $2, 1.000; 5,000 lots, : Toma- 
Sabbage $1. 


$1.75. 
toes ; Member Plant Growers’ Ex- 
change, ‘assole Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. 





1,000. Tomatoes $1.50; 
Member Plant Exchange. 
a, 








weet 
Hot, postpaid: 50, 
$2.50; express, $2 thousand. . A. Godwin, 


Georgia. 

Frostproof Cabbage and Onion Plants.—Open field 
grown, strong, well rooted, from treated seeds. Cab- 
bage, fifty to bundle, moss to roots, labeled with va- 
riety named; Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, 
Susseasten, Copenhagen, ry and ia ag A hey 
postpaid: 100, 50c; 200, 75c $1 500, $1.25; 1,000, 
$2; 5,000, $7.50.’ Express a ae ey -five 
hundred, $2.50. Onions: Prizetaker, Crystal Wax and 
Yellow Bermuda, postpaid: 500, 0c; 1,000, $1.25; 
6,000, $6.50. Express collect, crate 6,000, $4.50. Full 
count, prompt shipment, safe arrival, satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Write for free seed and plant catalog. 
Jnion Plant Company, Texarkana, Arkansas. 


Sehroer’s Reliable Plants.—Listen, don’t take chances 
—pay little more and get the best. We do not sub- 
stitute and guarantee to satisfy you. Cabbage, imme- 
diate shipment, prepaid: 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.25; col- 
lect 000, $1.50. Collards, prepaid: 1,000, $1.50; 
"$1 per 1,000, Bermuda and Crystal Wax On- 
ions, prepaid: 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.50; collect, $1 per 
1,000. Tomatoes, roots mossed and wrapped in wax 
paper, June Pink, Bonny Best, Florida Special, 
er Baltimore and Marglobe wilt resisting, prepaid: 

: 200, $1; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.75; collect: 

2; 5,000 or more, $1.75 per 1,000. ‘Potatoes, 
inspected, Porto ico, Early Triumph, 

Pumpkin Yam, } oe Sweet and Big Stem Jersey, 
prepaid: 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50; collect: 1,000, $1.75; 

,000 and over, Pa 50 per 1,000. Schroer Plant Farms, 
Valdosta, Ga. 


; 100, 50c; 500, $1.50; 1,000 
E. A nox, 








collect, 





Frostproof Gabbene plants: ao 1,000, Tomato plants: 
$1, 1,000. $1.25. Pepper and Potato plants: 
$2, 1,000. Fa Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


Cabbage, Collards, and _ Tomato plants, grown espe- 
elally for spring setting: 200, 60c; 500, $1; 1,000, 
$1.75; postpaid. Lewiston Farm, Lewiston, Ga. 
Frostproof Cabbage plants: $1, 1,000; Collard $1; 
Tomato $1: Ruby King Pepper $2; Bermuda Onion $1: 
Porto Rico Potato $1.75. W. W. Williams, Quitman, 
Georgia. 
Frostproof Cabbage plants, prompt shipment. Post- 
: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; 10,000, $15. Expressed, 
jusand. Order today. Empire Plant Co., Albany, 














Frostproof Cabbage, Tomato, Bermuda Onions, white 
and yellow, Prizetaker Onion plants. All varieties, $1 
thousand, . prompt shipment. Guarantee Plant Co., 





“ -- PE a 
and Tomato plants: 100, 30c; 300, 75c; 500, 
=) .75; postpaid. Porto Rico Potato plants 
collect. Raleigh Plant Company; Ra- 

leigh, N. €. 


C.o.d, plants for quick shipment. Cabbage, $1.75 
000, $135 per 1,000. Good plants and 
\pinmeenata ‘Reliable Plant Farm, 


Png 3 “oe Ses Tie” let: "ote gr0 100, 
‘Plant a7 ~_— in 








~ 


POTATOES 


J. H. & J. C, Carter, Rockingham, Ga.—Porto Rican 
Potato plants, $1.75 per 1,000. 

Inspected Porto Rico plants: 
W. G. Anderson, Ashland, Ala, 

Porto Rico Potato plants: $1.90, 1,000; 5,000, $8.75; 
10,000, $16. J. B. Walker, Lenox, Ga. 


~ Porto Rico Potato plants: $1.90, 1,000; 5,000, $8.75; 
10,000, $16. Alice H. Garrett, Lenox, Ga: 


Porto Rico plants: $2, 1,000; over 5,000, $1.75; cash 
with order. Buchans Plant Co., Baxley, Ga. 

Porto Rico Potato plants: $1.90 per 1,000; 5,000, 
$8.75; 10,000, $16. John Walker, Lenox, Ga. 

Porto Rico gaat: % 1,000; over 5,000, $1.75; cash 
with orders. Mrs. J. R. Thomas, Surrency, Ga. 

Red and yellow skin Porto Rico Potato plants, guar- 
anteed not mixed: $2, 1,000. R. L. Taylor, Rt. 2, 
Alma, Ga. 

Certified 
10,000 up, 
_ Ga. 








$2.25, 1,000; postpaid. 




















plants: $1.75, 


Porto Rico Potato 
Crest’ Hill 


1,000; 
$1.50; cash with order. Farm 


lants; postpaid: 500, 
Tomatoes, 
$1.25, 1,000 


Millions Porto Rican Potato 
$1.35; 1,000, $2.50. Express: $2, 1,000. 
postpaid: 500, $1; 1,000, $1. _ mg 
Satisfaction guaranteed. T. R. Denby, Tifton, Ga. 


$2 per bushel. Boyd Bros. & Ross, Lynnville, Tenn. a 
Registered, field selected Neal's ——— A 

winning field in East Tennessee for years. 

bushel in less than 5 bushel lots; $3 by over 5 pula 

4. W. Davis, Birchwood, Tenn. 
Buchanan’s Golden Prolifie Corn.—Grea' 

corn ever introduced; peck $1.75. 

master Corn; finest white corn grown; peck $1.50; 

paid. Catalogue free. Buch "s, Memphis, 
Improved Mosby’s Prolific.—Field selected from 


‘ z, 
right sized stalk, 
ground. Peck 85c; 
Mebane, N. C. 3, 

Mosbore Seed Corn.—A firmer, more weevil resistant 
selection of Mosby less, a and typed 1@ — 
years. Best vosuli plant basins and bottoms middle 
of May. Bushel $2.50; half bushel for $1.50. Wade's 


Farm, Vincent, 
__ COTTON % 
1,200 bushels early Half and Half; 100 pounds $5, 
Paid Summerour $16. Dr. Tilden Young, Birming- % 
ham, Ala. € 
WANNAMAKER-CLEVELAND 
BIG BOLL COTTON SEED 
Graded; #% lint; 98% germination; $1.2 
bushel. J. M. Simmons, Mountville, S. C 
vy Fruiter, 3 bales an acre, earliest cotton, 4 ~ 
balls weigh pound, 45 per cent lint, wonderful cotton, ~ 
Write for special prices, Vandiver Company, 
Lavonia, Ga, 
Buchanan's Half and Half 


earlier than cotton te south. 


to acre than a 100 $5.50; 
pounds $23.75; 1,000 pounds nds $43. 50; ton $85. Backed by 
our twenty years reputation as seedsmen. Catalogue 
free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 

Notice!—My attention has been called to the fact 
that numerous concerns ate taking advantage of the © 














sta! 
bushel $2.65. N. A. K 




















Cotton Seed.—Ten 





more the 
Ahead “s qrectaatie all 
head on 5-year average, 


‘on both 
$100. for largest yi co last 
year. It will win a prize for you in increased yields, 
Earliest big boll a ra gl ing “ 
—— and —— 
man ang to 3 cents 
more pay for 100. 
Th 9 to 49, $2.25: 
prices ‘on carloads. 
quest. Piedmont 
Ga. J. O. M. Smith, Owner and Ma: 





Porto Rico Potato poee. “agit delivery. Full count 
guaranteed, 1,000 lots more, $1.75. Terms 
cash with order. Ref Ad Baxley State Bank. Alta- 
maha Plant Co., Wilson Baxley, Manager, Baxley, Ga. 


Genuine Improved Porto Rico Potato plants, from 
selected seed, government inspected; Redfield Beauty 
Tomatoes: $2, 1,000. Special price large orders. Full 
count, prompt shipment. J. M. Chambers, Quitman, 


yeorgla. 


Porto Rican Potato plants, 
poeeee Cash with orders. Advise 

to get them when wanted. Shipping 
April. Write for agency proposition. 
ers Plant Farms, Baxley. Ga. 
Genuine Porte Rico Potato plants, April, and 
June delivery, $2 per thousand; over 5,000 a Sh 75. 
First class plants, full count, prompt shipments guar- 
anteed. We are reliable. Have your banker look us 
up. American Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 








$2.25 thousand, postage 

ise booking at once 
begins first half 
Bullard Broth- 





CROTALARIA 
For Sale.—Crotalaria seed, $1 per pound; 76,000 seed 
per pound. 3 pounds plant an acre. Crotalaria returns 
twice as much nitrogen and organic matter as 
and 8 to 4 times as much as beggarw: FP. 
Hamsop, Gainesville, Fila. 
FLOWERS 


Buchanan's Zinnias.—Finest grown. Ten packets. ten 
separate colors, 75c postpaid. Buchanan's, Memphis, 


Tenn. 
GRASS ; 
Carpet Grass, 15e pound. White Sweet Clover, We e 
Other seed. Literature. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala.” B 
a s Sudan Grass.—Free of Johnson grass and — 


wild ion. Produces more hay on good land thee Le 
hay known. 100 a $4.75; 500 pounds 
Bueh ‘s, M h nn. 























Porto Rican Potato plants, five thousand and up, 
express, $1.75 thousand, “ash with order. Advise plac- 
ing orders now to get plants date wanted. LEarly va- 
rieties Cabbage and Tomatoes, March one on 
thousand. Baxley Brokerage Co., Baxley, 





PEANUTS 


Seed Peanuts.—Selected, recleaned A ma Runner, 
$5 per hundred pounds; Small White Spanish, $6 per 
hundred pounds. Arnold & Strickland, Clio, Ala. 








Sweet Potato Plants.—-Improved Porto em one 
thousand $2.25; five thousand $10; ten thousand $19; 
delivered. Early Triumph and Bannah Yams: one thou- 
sand $2.75; five thousand $12.50; tem thousand $22.50, 
delivered. Government inspected. Cash with order. 
Book now. Anderson Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 


ROSES 
Buchanan Dozen Roses.—3 each yellow, white, red 
and pink, $1.50 postpaid. Catalogue free. Buchanan's, 
Memphis, Tenn. 











. 


TOMATOES 


Tomato plants: 25c, 100; $1.25, 
Fannie Young, Chipley, Fila. 

Tifton’s Reliable Plants.—Tomato plants. stocky and 
tough, shipment at once. Varieties, Greater Baltimore, 
Bonnie Best, Marglobe, Livingston Globe, Delaware 
Beauty and John Baer. Postpaid: 250, $1; 500, $1.50; 
1,000, $2.50. Express collect, $1.50 thousand. Tifton 
Potato Co., Tifton, Ga. 


NURSERY STOCK 


and Ornamental Treés. — Salesmen wanted. 
Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, pt. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Fruit Trees and Ornamentals.—Salesmen wanted in 
Alabama, Tennessee, Mississippi, Georgia and Filor- 
ida. Outfit furnished. Big commissions, Write Rose 
Hill Nursery Co., Dozier, Ala. 


SEEDS 


BEANS 





1,000; delivered. 











Fruit 
Concord Nursery, 














Small White Spanish Peanuts, 5%c pound. Large 
Improved White Spanish, 6%c. Runner or Hog Pea- 
. 4%e pound. All kinds Peas. Write Geo. M 
Callen, Selma, Ala. 

Small White Spanish, 5%c ay 
North Carolina Runner variety, 4%c 
bag, $4 Plant late as first half of vom By 
with order. Goff Mercantile Co., Enterprise, Ala. 


PEAS 
T buy and seil Cowpeas. F. H. Vernon, Box 1606, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Wonder Biue Pea, will not climb corn; land builder, 
5 pounds $1, prepaid. J. A. Clifton, Russellville, Ark. 
RAPE 


pp one Dwarf Essex Rape.—Best forage 
for young . 5 pounds $1; +t pounds $1.75 : poe 
paid. Cotsiogee free. Buchanan’s. Memphis, Tenn a 


SAGRAIN ie 
“10 bushels, $1.25 bushel, 
City, Tenn. 

Sagrain.—High quality; ne jtested ; 
bushel. R. H. Fisher, Belzoni, Miss, 

WATERMELONS and CANTALOUPES 
~ Seed from large Exceft ‘Watermelons, $1 pound. 
N: Richardson, Goodwater, Ala. 

Pure Kleckley Sweet Watermelon seed: four 
half 60c; pound $1; postpaid. Originator’s son. 
Kleckley, Crockett, Texas. 

MISCELLANEOUS SEED 


All varieties ym er Clovers, Seed Cort. — 
Wax Gro. .. Amory q 





oe 
96 pound — 




















Sagrain n $1.50; 
Th Spr ring 








$2. 





th 35e 
w. F. 











Chufas, Fi 





Choice recleaned Early Speckled Velvets, $1.10 bushel. 
Cc. H. Cooke, Sandersville, Ga. 





vine and bunch a Rico Potato plants: 
g2:15, 1.000; delivered. P. A. Williams, Phil Camp- 


Tl codices 





Potato plants, as 
Melhor conten 


& Grain Company, Ni 


Early Speckled i “Teles $1.10 bushel; 
$1.50 bushel; Bunch Vi 
shipments, guaranteed. 


Sandersville, Ga. 





Sptene: fags = Ae age Write City Hay 


Osceola, 
elvets, bushel. Prompt For Sale.—Seed F 
& '~ , nuts, Chufrs. Cotton 
Sonne Palmer,, . 1 ~y 


> ae Conk Peas, a Beans, 
k, Fla. 


F. M. Greene, Live Oa 
i“? Velvet tt $1 bushel; Bunch 
tad 10e pound. 


Beans 
$2.50. xed Peas $1.75. Cuts. 
Burch, Chester, Pn. i 

Velvet Bhan, Boybeens, F 





all varieties. 











NEW formula for qWhitewashing, 
recommended and used by the Bu- 
- peau of Lighthouses, Department of Com- 


Smerce, has been found by experience to 
| gmswer on wood, brick, and stone nearly 











vo. as well as oil paint, and is much cheaper. 
a © It is made as follows: Slake half a bushel 
vo, Came} Sof unslaked lime with boiling water, 
halt cet a keeping it covered during the process. 
eidien ME Strain it and add a peck of salt dissolved 

3 ‘in warm water; 3 pounds of ground rice 

4 ‘put in boiling water and boiled to a thin 
ong “paste ; half a pound of powdered Spanish 
lope hiting and a pound of clear glue dis- 
— ‘solved in warm water. Mix these well 
> together and fet the mixture stand for 
00 : = several days. Keep the wash thus pre- 


f pared in a kettle or portable furnace, and 








t yellow — ‘when used put it on as hot as possible 
ans- 
50; Ro ‘with a painters’ or whitewash brush. 
—w , M. A. CROSBY. 
nite cob, 
‘cine i 

4 LIME USUALLY BENEFITS 








2538 
i 





THE GARDEN | 


OST garden vegetables thrive in a 
soil that has lime-in it. It is there- 

- fore, advisable, if the soil is acid, to give 
\ an application of lime. The best time to 
/ apply it is in the fall or winter, but it 


























may be applied now. Put it on im- 
72 mediately after the ground is broken and 
: ) while it is in the rough. Scatter it broad- 
ntton. cast and then cut it in with a harrow. If 
pany, " ground limestone is used, apply at the 
Tonnes ge fate of two to three tons per acre. If 
een ‘burnt limestone is used, apply at the rate 
re dollars 4 
50; 500 of one to one and a half tons per acre. 
hacked by 
tal 
he 
e of 
~—. 
ced aa 
7 
0% Vint, ; Sweet Clover 
: seed if not satis- 
J ‘i Fe » Kansas. 
es on Black Soybeans, $1.75 bushel; 
000 and — Brown Soybeans, $2 bushel. Abruzzi Rye, 
ntest last bushel, future shipment. New . recleaned, 
yields, germination. Joseph EB. Holland, “Miitora, Dela. 
length, —_— 


Good Seed.—Under favorable weather conditions this 
| we predict cotton will work lower and forage crops 
in prices. Plant following seed up to June Ist. 


iH 


52.50 per 

\pply for ly Velvet Beans, 2 pounds Garden po 2 Beans, 

‘t on rée-— iy 40c; Buneh 400. . Cane Seed, Early Amber Sor- 

commerce, — .- t ; syrup om 5 
¥ Corn, ing’ 


ite and 

10 pounds 0c; ‘Mloxiean 
junds 100; 10 pounds $1.20; Popcorn: 
60c; 10 pounds $1.20, . - or Cattail Mil- 
Is Grass seed : 








+ 5 pounds $3 pound Be: 
pounds $1.75. paid. The f.0.b. 
ing point. Cane Seed, Early Amber, 100 og ore 
; Dixie Honey rt syrup cane, 100 pounds $15. 

» 100 Pearl or Cattail Millet, 100 


pounds 
$12. Early Speckled Velvet Beans, 120 pounds 
: vy with order. Goff Mercantile Company, 
se, Ala. 














Highest quality, mod- 

erate prices, cod. to you, we stand the risk; 

t om arrival if satisfied. La 
laurel, M 


Ls ane 
- 


(25) 513 
| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 











urn them down 
Baby Chick Co., Bt. 1, 

Shipped in free brooders, no chilling. Barred Rocks, 
Reds, English Leghorns, Orpingtons: 100, $10; heavy 
mixed $9. R es live delivery. Ozark Farms, 
Westphalia, 





BOOTH CHICKS 7c UP 


. Pedigreed Male and State Accredited 

Matings. Bred direct from our 200-318 egg official 
record layers. 12 varieties. Free cataldy. 

Mo. 


BOOTH FARMS, Box 541, Clinton, 


Helm’s Accredited Chicks.—Reduced prices. Leg- 
horns, Anconas, heavy assorted, $8.50, . White, 
Buff Rocks, Reds, Minorcas, $9.50. Wyandottes, Orp- 
ingtons, $10.50. Assorted $6.90. Our pens now leading 
Illinois Egg Laying Contest. Tilinois | Hatchery, Me- 

tropolis, Il. 


BABY CHICKS, $12.00 
Rede, Barred Rocks, White Wyandottes, 
uff Orpingtons and White Leghorns. 


GEYER’S HATCHERY 
1702 Foster Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 


Blue Ribbon super quality chicks. Oldest hatchery 
in Georgia. Years experience. Thousands of satisfied 
ter than ever, lower prices. 
Reds, Orpingtons: 100, $12.50; 500, $60. Mixed 
heavies: 100, $10; 500, 7.50. } meg right. None 
better. Write or wire. arrival prepaid. Blue 
Ribbon Hatchery, Atlanta, Ga, 




















0. I. C.; registered; all sizes. Cash or credit, reason- 
Ferndale Steck Farms, Salem, Indiana. 





anted.—We 








Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. Concord! 





able. 
POLAND-CHINAS 
Registered Potand wy all hol immune. 
— cee . F. p< Btowart. 88. 
4 ‘Gordan bears, $25 and $30; 
os: ¢.o.d.; registration papers fur- 
Farm, Rt, 3, Shannon, Miss. 
in buyer’s name, August and September 
rrowed big bone Poland China gilts and boars. $20 
each; pair, oes related, $40. Riverside Stock Farm, 


Sycamore, 
GUERNSEYS 





4 and 
Lone — 








Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Get our free sample case, Toilet Artic Perfumes 
and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. La Co... 
Dept. RB, St. Louis. 

Wanted.—Societies needing money to sefl our superior 
Moth Proofing. Write for samples. Katatex Research 
Laboratories, Milwaukee, Wis. 

We start you without a dollar. 
P Toilet Goods. + 
nation Co,, 2520, St. Louis, Mo. 

We pay $48 a week, furnish auto and expenses to 

Buss- Beach 


intreduce our Soap and Washing % 
Company, Devt. Ars. Chippewa Falis, Wis. 











Soaps, Extracts, 
unnecessary. Car- 








10 Guernsey 
liger, Wauwat 


with officiel eee, 


ee calves. Write L. Terwil- 





bulls, by proven sires; out of dams 
records. Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, Miss. 





“EGGLINE” QUALITY BABY CHICKS 
Accredited—Certified—Pedigreed 


from the MUSCLE SHOALS HATCHERY 
—the largest accredited hatchery in the 
state—are the t chicks you can buy. 
In Quality, Price and Service, we offer 
ou the best,“and we keep your money at 
me where it will add to the general 
poommeris of your section. BUYING 
R Us IS GOOD BUSINESS FOR 
YOU. Order direct from this ad at the 
following popular prices: 


3s SS wo SO 1,000 
Barred Rocks, 


R. L. Reds, w. $4.25 $8.00 $15.00 $70.00 $135.00 
Wyandottes 


W. Leghorns 


These prices for accredited chicks, true 
to breed, “Eggline” quality and 100% live 
delivery guarant Sent C. O. D. on 
Payment of $1. Ask for chick question- 
naire and get extra chicks. 


4.00 7.50 14.00 65.00 125.00 


MUSCLE SHOALS HATCHERY 
Florence, Ala. 


(ALABAMA’S LEADING HATCHERY) 


Ft Tew pair. J. P. Clayton, 


"German Police, English Shepherd, 


Clover Leaf Farm, Kincaid, — 
greed Collie puppies; males $10 to $12; females 
» Gordo, Ala. 





Collie puppies. 





Pedi; 
$38. ean I 





supplies. Catalogue. 
mi. 


Three guaranteed Honeymoon Dresses. $2.98. Beats 
store prices. $15 up ae om easy. RBeautifal outfit free 
Clifford-Crosby, Dept. D502, 431 W. Superior, Chicago. 

You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Im- 
mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 

Sprinkle, Plater, 530 Marion, Indians. 


income, our line food products. 
or 
Linro Co., Dept. 157, St. 















hour. 
mending 
Collette Mfg. 


Sell ie gO a 
leaks in all aten- 
Co., Dept. 





~Pedigwet Bol ee Fomeles 
¢.0. d. 1 eto Thompson, Fl 5 a: Minn. a 
lS Ca ——— pure White =! females, 
calf or Ay aa return ~ 5 “ere. Carrie 
B. Hogue, 426 Clay St ry tan Ah. 


For Sale Cheap.—Flour, Corn and Feed Mill in best 
sericultura section of Georgia. J. W. Woolfolk. Fort 











Earn $120 to $250 monthly, expenses paid, as rail- 
way traffic Senpeaaans we assist you to a position after 
== ye of three auntie ime home study 
course refund your money. Write for free booklet 
G-92, Standard Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 

BBEES—BEE SUPPLIES 
=o eS, Bee Hives and ee. 
Aplaries, Tibbe Tibbee Station, Miss. 
BOOKS—PERIODICALS 


ee Nut ss a journal. Copy 20c; 


PAR RACHIWERT 























weeks pul- 
yckoff strains. 


‘horns. 
test average, 251 eggs. Give usa trial. We can please 
you. ve you money. ructive oo 
tells how. Lukert Leghorn Farm, 





Green Pea Shellers. Free information. Bullard 
Machine Works, Roseboro, N. C. 


HIDES—FURS—WOOL 


Green Salted 25c; Flints 32c; Payable. Leather 75¢ 
Also a on halves. Thad Dorsey €o., Chat 











Salerno, 
Lowest Prices.—Genuine blood tested, ccmediie’ 
Triple Pay strain chicks. April 15th to May 15th de- 
Leghorns, all colors, $10; Anconas, 
Order for quick delivery 
50c per 100 less for chicks after May 
Our catalog free, 
Sanitary 


50; 
direct from ad. 
Lith. 100% live delivery, prepaid. 
describing also the new certified breeds. 
Hatchery, Box 100, Weimar, Texas. 


ANCONAS 


Sheppard bred cocks head my Single Comb Anconas. 
Eggs: $1, 15. M. M. McMullan, Whynot, Miss. 


GAMES 
Red Games. 15 exes $2, 














Bulk Comb 
mF. Buuep rr = aaw ready May Ist. 


KODAK FINISHING 
Six pi ‘Be. Reid 











Films D 
N. Little Rock Ark, ation 
Lollar’s Kodak Finishing and 
Best work and service, PO. Bor Th 


onto Films Developed 10¢c.—Film 
23¢ ; igh to 6c. Wilson Studio, 





mail. 
_ = a — 





packs developed 
"Box 1311, Bir- 





Black Breasted 
W. J. Allen, Edna, Ala 
JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 








developing *. — = 
te to Se" ees a a te 





Eggs, $1.25 aL parcel post. Mrs. Lela 


Gardner, Fayette, 
LEGHORNS 








Trial Offer. =F = hy 6 prints, free en- 
largement, 25c si rior Photo Finishers, Dept. 
AA, Waterloo, —. 





Brown Leghorns.—Choice stock and. eggs —_ 
from my state winners. Circular. J. B. Howser 
Booneville, Miss. 


High Class Kodak 
free. Prints 4c to 6c. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Finishing.—Roll_ films devel 
W. W. White Co., Drawer 1112, 

















PATENTS 


Inventions commercialized. Patented 
wi Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 





or unpatented. 
545 Enright, st Louis, 





Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
igen Lawyer, 582 McGill Ride. 















































Patents. a counts In applying for patents. Don't 
risk delay in protecting your ideas, Send sketch or 
model for instructions or write for free book. ‘How 
to Obtain a Patent’ and “Record of Invention” form. 
No charge for information on how to proceed. Com- 
munications strictly confidential, Prompt, careful, ef- 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Pat- 
ent Attorney, 77-W_ Security Bank Building, (directly 
across street from Patent Office), Washington, D.C. 

















__100 Envelopes 35c. Journal, Goin, Tenn. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 














Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify for a government 
Jeb; $125- “a 4 write. Ozment Instruction 
0, 





TOBACCO 

















Leaf Tobacco.—Good sweet chewing, , 5 poe 


upds $1.25; 
Smoking, g pounds 90c; 10, United 


Farmers, Mayfield, Ky. 
ato Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds $1.25. Smok- 
5 Pay when received. ipe free. 
C3, = Ky. 
Tobacco.—G id, good red leaf. Juicy 
—s 5 pounds ae iy pounds $2.75 75. Smoking 























Homespun Piaeae iveaee 5 
$2. Smoking, 10, $1.50. st ng free. 
United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 


Pay 





- a For Sale. oe thousand White Leghorn one year old 
=) L__POULTRY AND EGGS] ite Py" Ee amen SY oe 
MINORCAS 
grass and Lollar’s Kodak Finishing by mail. uri. 
thee a work and service. P. 0. bor , Birmingham, White Minorca hatching eggs. Mrs. M. L. Gaddy, 
+ $ ; Fairburn, Ga. Mees). Reg 
——_ BABY —— PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
“honnel, 1 hanan’s Famous Baby hicks. — Reds, Ringlet Rock eggs, late season price: $1, 15, Mrs. 
$6 per 5 7? 35, a. 30, $e 100, $15; Bulah Clayton, Collinsville, Ala. 
“al. oe See “Tenn. Park’s purebred Barred Rocks; two sittings $2, post- 
Taree | Cod Chicks 1% xP. ie = you a 100% paid. Lizzie Campbell, Meridianville, Ala. 
fog Pew ay. Finest quality guarant ~‘Thompson’s Ringlet Barred Boeke. —Eegs, breeding ficient 
Write Bex Poultry Company, Box 305, stock, and baby chicks, Mrs. B. M. Hapiines, Mill- emt Attermn™ 
or a. 
bama BABY CHICKS FOR SALE Aristocrat ones ¥ sale. Price fist 
96 pound — | vigorous, heavy: Having | stock. P vate free. ingutries "pollcited.. James P. Alldredge, Bt. 1, 
r. ; very paid. 
= ORDELE HATCHERY RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Cordele, Ga. Rhode Island eggs, late season price: $1, 15. Min- 
sox : i a —Quality apts. BB Rivers, po ie Cunningh c Abs. Bureau, 225 
, 4 = 1 breeds 00% alive Rhode rem ying . 
“Tolldae Peattry book free. Chicks guaranteed. Mathis Farms, — mes — “Beautiful 
Ile, au Parsons, Kansas. type and color. 50, 50; $10 h ; de- 
d Hatehing Bese and Cockerels.—Ten most livered. Satisfactory 
~ — “Bred i n Old Kentucky. " “Write the 25; $10.50, 50; $20 hundred; delivered. Joe 10, $2. 
e oultry J. EB, Hum- erts, Collinsville, Ala. 
age ta, tae. Ky. a 
8, Tenn “EGGBREED” CHI Indian Runner wonderful layers. ges: 15, Dounds 
a n CRICES $1.75; 30, $3.25; 50, $5. Postpaid. Zadie’ Park, Farmers’ Union. 
A want chicks from stock bred for years for Bruceton, Tenn. 
+ | “igs and strong vitality, do not look any further. 
- = x [sland Reds, White Rocks, " parredRocks TURKEYS Homer 
———— ; Buff Orp ‘or Pure Bourbon Red turkey eggs, $7 a dozen. RB. E. 
di: ter = Heavy ene ‘$13.00 for 100; Mitchell, Barnesville, Ga, —— 
———— Bourbons.—46 pound stock. Eggs, $6 and $10, 12, Postman. 
PES MANSFIELD HATCHERY co., Unrelated ee Fairview Farm, Ramseur, N. C. 


_ 16 Oldham St., 
Since 1888 


Louisville, Ky. 








Large Bronze Turkey eggs for = ee Healthy, 
prolific layers. $3.50 St 


ing. 10 pounds $100. 


ee 


Sweetleaf; mellow, aged; smok- 
Chewing $1.75. Pay when re- 
— Farmers, Pryorsburg, Ky. 





Sylacauga, Ala. 

















Mes my yy gh bos mellow juicy red 
5 pounds Best 


leat whewing. 8 smoking, 


$1.65; 
Hanstin’ Tenn. 





oo rE —Best grade guaranteed. Chew- 
. 1: Pa = Smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe 
pally Valley Farmers, Murray, 
Red += mild and sweet; tem pounds picked 














thy F. eS ge 100, ...Assort + ~ a 
FP. 01 per . ed for broilers. 
: 100. 

/ 1 ay PteONG. ve delivery guaranteed. H.C. : LIVESTOCK 
sd Corn BERKSHIRES 

Registered c.o.d. Berkshire pigs, $10. Tendle Mills, 
5. Field ’ Middleton, Tenn. 
oi 
—— " Finest Registered Durocs.—Weaned pigs. Beecheroft 
Farm, Bellbuckle, Tenn, 

=. see, ordinary chicks. r Pamet—6R soy as em, Adee See 

i, \ y Farm, Gor also. 4 gs gd mune. | Satisfaction guaranteed. i Latta, cand 


is 


Best 
h $2.60 tap pounds aati taming, $1.50; 


Dosta, business, guarantee “ 
pay Dosage apprecata, busin, quaTa ‘Reference: 


Martin Bank, Ramer, cashier; ante ee 


Se Pe Le 











you in age - help you suc- 


oe en 





PROFIT $4,930 

was Chas. Hickey’s for 6 months selling 
Face-A-Lite, the new scientific all metal 
glare shield. Face-A-Lite makes glare from 
passing autos impossible. Write for ter- 
ritory. Fill in coupon. No obligations to 
you. Face-A-Lite Mfg. Co., D-84 Logan 
Bidg., Mitchell, S 


a a $25-$100 weekly selling Comet Spray- 
Autowashers to farmers and 

a Throws continuous stream. Established 35 

years. Particulars free. Busler Co., Johnstown, Ohio, 

Box C6. 


Don’t sell for others, Employ agents yourself. Make 
roducts Household Special - 

. Valuable Booklet free. 
oratories, 1972W Broad, Richmond, 











nts $240 month, Bonus besides. Sell finest line 
sitk Hostery. Beats store prices. Guaranteed to wear 
6 months or replaced. Start on credit. Auto furnish- 
ed. Write for samples. Wilknit Hosiery Co., 
5437, Greenfield, Ohio. 


Make $50 to $75 a Everyone needs Shoes. 
Sell Mason’s all-leather y= amazingly low prices. 
85 styles—men’s, women’s, children’s. No experienre 
needed. Big outfit free. Mason Shoe . . 

614, Chippews Falls, Wis. 

—-< $13.30 a in advance (sworn proof), in- 
ducing insured osiery. Guaranteed one year. 
No capital or pow wh... required. Your pay daily. 
Monthly bonus besicies. ae time = you L.., We 
supply sampies. Ik for your 3 
Milton Matthews. Park 2908, Cineinnati, “Ohio. 


Agents $240 month. Dri-Klean-it makes 
look like new. aare aae » tar, road oil ‘ail 
in one operation. hd soap or . Cleans any 
car for 10. W 1 seffer. Big ens to 
make $5,000 year. Write for ng 
American _Accessortes Co., Desk cond Cineinaat!. Ohio. 


No dull times selling food. People must eat. Fed- 
eral distribtors make big money; "Fboo nw and up. 
No capital or experience needed; guar. ; 

id goods may be returned. We furnish —— with 
sample case, license and free samples for customers. 
Sure repeat sone. Exclusive territory. Ask now. 
Federal Pure Food C R2207 Areher, Chicago. 

Parmers’ ‘‘Every- her Day-Ptan.’’—Mr. 
why worry? You can make $30 to $150 ae 
tributing Whitmer products to your friends. 

‘e teach you how free. Earn while 
—— needed. Write poy 
ay-Plan.” The H 
Farm Dept. 4B, Columbus, Ind. 


Dept. 














‘mer, 
“as. 


MPanNy , 


Agents. —Fixit Rubber Repair is the wonder of the 
age. It is —i, aa aes nee pure up- 
river Para ied cold, without heat or tools. 
it quickly vulcanizes te to tube or casing. Repairs 
punctures or blowouts. Aze’ make big money—best 
season now. Auto owners, garages, service stations, 
fleet owners will welcome the opportunity of saving 
800% on tire repairs — of increasing mileage of their 
tubes and Send $1 for full size sample of 
wr'te for free particulars. Marquette Rubber Cw, 
2325Y Wolfram St., Chicago. 





with this outfit, sell- 
ing Rawleigh Good 
Health Food 
Products, Fla- 
vors, Spices, 
Toilet Prepa- 
rations, Veteri- 
nary and Poultry ‘a- 
tions, etc, Over 32,000,000 pack- 
ages of these necessities sold last 
year. No selling experience need- 
ed, We show you just how to 
get the business everywhere. 
Low prices. Liberal terms. 
Good locations for 500 white 
women, 
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| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 








‘The right kind of baby chicks are 
cheaper in the long run, even if they 
cost a little more to buy. The differ- 
ence is more than made up by a larger 
percentage raised and a better quality 


of birds. Better quality can be depend- 

ed on when you order from a member 

of the Georgia Baby Chick Associa- 

tion. 

Write for valuable booklet 
and list of members. 


GEORGIA BABY CHICK 
ASSOCIATION 


of Secretary, 
‘ vee, ¢ Ga. 





i] 

















RIVERSIDE 


PEDIGREED AND STANDARD 


CHICKS . 


Continue to lead all others in quality, a result of 
= of careful breeding, blood testing, and accrediting. 
ds in eggs lay contests. Instead x advancing 
prices, our largely production makes lower 
prices possible. 32,000 high grade mgete, 24 lending 
breeds and strains. 100% live delivery. C. O. 
desired. Write for handsome offers and Yelnabie 
free catalog containing 100 actual photos, 
antees and liberal terms. 





strong guar- 


The South's largest combined hatchery and poultry farm. 


Baby Chicks, eggs and pullets from flocks direct from 
225 to 328 egg lines with trapnested pedigreed ancestry. 
hing produced entirely on this farm. Every bird 


lect and Sovereign grades direct from breeders 
Junior erode from 





pullets. Rucker, Tancr lish Barron g-, 
Br 100: Junior $10; Sovereign $12; Select $15. Parks 
d. Rocks, White Rocks, Rucker Firefly Reds, Byers 


ingtons, Fishel W. Wyan: Junior $12; Sovereign 
lect $17. Postpaid, 100% alive. Free catalogue. 


DRUMM EGG FARMS 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Sia: 








with records to tate 
A ted flocks. WE tauanwe ss our Distr Stat 
WEEK S— Write for tulideta po mene ne ralendamazing 

ier Prompt 100 100 live e delivery and 


CALHOUN'S POULTRY FARMS, ep 18, Montrose, Me- 





Production Bred 





‘= BABY CHICKS 


Our 


they are 


Heavy yers. 


Contest. 


lack Giants. 
Money Making Booklet Free. 
HARRIS HATCHERIES 
Pelham, 


Box F, 


Pedigree Production - Bred 
Chicks are Money Makers, because 
Quick Maturing and 


Champion Winter Production and Records 
up to 36 Eggs at Georgia National Egg 


S. C. White Leghorns; S. C. Rhode Island 
Reds; Barred Plymouth Rocks and Jersey 














KENTUCKY Baby Chicks 
Shipped C.O.D. 
Wetaketherisk. 
Send only $1.00 
and pay postman 
the rest after qu get 
chicks. Pure-bred stock selected by ¥ 
Send for Big Ca Catal 
beau’ 
yA pow | aa. and 6 weeks pullets. 
| Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 














Chicks! Chicks! Chicks! 


ARE YOU INTERESTED? 


Our Motto: “Better chicks every year.” 


Buy our chicks for big profit. 
Write for prices. 


AMERICUS HATCHERY, Americus, Ga. 








'" Lowest raat tat Prices 
ES free brooder too / 








CERTIFIED CHICKS 


From 200 Egg Cockerels; bloodtested. Leading varieties; 


f all. Live 


prices = Teach o' 
CATALOG FREE. 


t Service. 


delivery; postpaid. 


Promp' 
DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, Box 12. BRENHAM, TEX. 








PUREBRED POULTRY 











WHITE LEGHORN 
HENS AND MALES 


NOW HALF PRICE 


Thousands of eight-week-old pullets. Also hatching eggs. 


Trapnested, pedigreed, foundation stock, 
years. Winners at 20 egg contests. 
price bulletin free. 4 ship c.o.d, 


tion. George B. Ferris, 


ege bred 28 
Catalog and special 
and guarantee satisfac- 
Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 











PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 








3 





South Caseline Gubia Senile 
6th Annual Consignment Sale 


30 


--One Young Bull, @"% 


High Producing Cows 3 and Select Heifers 


50 


igned by epeeanes ae. 
Sedowell Junction, N. 


TUESDAY, MAY 8TH, 1928 


At Fair Grounds, 


Columbia, S. C. 


12 O’CLOCK NOON 





For Catalogue, Address 


A. L. JAMES, Sales Manager, 


ee S.C. 











Don’t Miss This! 


ALL FOR ONE FULL YEAR 


Woman’s World Bre ue 
McCall’s $1 25 
The Progressive Farmer = 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 





"2 





OLSTEINS 
5, for RYPL3 


ese combined factors spell 
for the e 
Write for literature ‘ 
"Yhe Extension Serokes- 
HOLSTEINCIFRIESIAN 
230 East Ohio Street Chicago, Illinois 

















NATIONAL EGG WEEK, 
MAY 1-7 


peas National Poultry Week Council 
has set aside and proclaimed May 1 
to 7 as “National Egg Week.” President 
Harry R. Lewis makes the following 
statements in re- 
gard to the worthy 
celebration :— 


“Under the provis- 
ions of this proc- 
lamation, ‘National 
Egg Week’ will be 
a period in which to 
pay our respects to 
an industry that 
stands sixth among 
our agricultural pur- 
suits as measured by 
the value of products produced. 

“For years, eggs have been rated a 
superior food because of their palata- 
bility, ease and rapidity of digestion, and 
adaptability in cooking. Their high min- 
eral content, the quality of the proteins 
and fats and certain growth promoting 
properties were also recognized. _But it 
was not until our day that researchers in 
the field of biological chemistry and nu- 
trition discovered just why they are so 
nearly a complete food and why they 
are so valuable in the diet.. 

“Our understanding of nutrition has 
been greatly aided by the discovery of 
certain very active substances known as 
vitamines. Investigators found in their 
experiences with young animals that even 
though “a ration adequate in minerals, 
carbohydrates, proteins, and fats were 
provided, animals failed to grow and 
thrivé, yet when egg yolk was added to 
this diet, health was restored and growth 
resumed. This vital and yet chemically 
undetermined substance which the egg 
provides was the first vitamine discov- 
ered and is now known as ‘Vitamine A.’ 
It is essential to growth and it also pre- 
vents certain diseases of the mucus tissue 
and increases the body resistance to colds 
and similar afflictions. ’ 

“A little later it was noted that when 
young animals were raised on apparently 
an adequate diet, but in confinement, 
where no direct sunshine reached them, 
their growth was arrested, the bones 
grew soft, and a condition called rickets 
developed. Egg yolk added to the diet 
of such animals restored normal growth. 
The substance responsible for this resto- 
ration to health and proper mineral di- 
gestion is now known as ‘Vitamine D.’ 
It is provided naturally in cod liver oil, 
eggs, and sunshine. 

“Eggs are superior in ordinary food 
values. In addition, they provide a ‘con- 
centrated source of the growth-promot- 








J. H. WOOD 


ing, health-preserving vitamine. Truly, 
eggs may be described as ‘Sunshine in 
Sealed Packages.” J. H. WOOD. 





| THE VOICE OF THE FARM | 


The Surplus Needs Controlling 


NN ARTICLE penned by Hatten W. 

Summers, congressman from Texas, 
published in a weekly newspaper in 1913, 
reads in part as follows :— 


“One of these days we American peo- 
ple are going to the cupboard to find that 
there is nothing for breakfast. The pres- 
ent increase of prices does not indicate 
improved economic conditions surround- 
ing agriculture. It is, instead, the herald 
of coming hunger wide-spread. We are 
working toward a lower food supply 
level because « small crop brings more 
money to the farmer than a big one, and 
just a little surplus knocks the bottom 
out of prices. Take the 1910 cotton crop 
situation. That year Southern farmers 
produced 12,000,000 bales of cotton. The 
world said it was not enough. The next 
year they produced 16,000,000 bales. The 
world showed its appreciation by penaliz- 
ing the farmers $125,000,000. is it a 
wonder that the country boy quits the 
farm in disgust when a _ 16,000,000-bale 
crop brings less money than a 12,000,000- 
bale crop? The corn crop of 1912 was 
considerably larger than the 1911 crop, 
yet it brought $80,000,000 less money.” 

It is said that France has devised a 
plan by which overproduction and under- 
production of farm products are con- 
trolled to a greater or less extent. Ev- 
ery farmer, track: farmer: or otherwise, 





The Progressive Far 


durst not piant a seed until after he has = 
secured a permit from an official. Foe) 
every class and kind of farm produc 
produced by any farmer, only a limited 
amount of eagh class is planted; and this 
limited amount is governed by the amount 
of acreage that is utilized. That is, only, 
certain per cent of the acreage for each 
class of farm product is planted. The 
acreages of farm products vary. One 
class may need to have more acreage than 
another. By this means overproduction 
of one class and underproduction of an- 
other class of farm products may be 
averted to a great extent. 

Young America may see fit to take 
pattern from France, especially in the 
Cotton Belt. Most any farmer in the 
Cotton Belt would be willing to plant 
only a limited amount of acreage in cot- 
ton, provided other farmers did likewise, 
It is useless for just a few farmers to 
cut down their cotton acreage unless the 
entire South cuts the acreage also. 

SANK THOMPSON. 

Tuscaloosa County, Ala. 


Editor’s Note.—We heartily agree with 
Mr. Thompson that the surplus needs 
controlling, but do not think freeborn 
Southern farmers would allow anyone to 
tell them what they could or could not 
plant. 


“Give an American His Rights” 


HE largest election sign ever seen in 

the state of Pennsylvania read: 
“Give An American His Rights.” The 
right for which this huge sign appealed 
was the right to buy and drink all of 
the rum man wants without hindrance, 
Certain restrictions might obtain in re- 
gard to buying the rum, but there was 
to be no restriction in regard to the 
amount the buyer might purchase or 
drink. 

A fitting companion to this sign might 
have had on it the words: “Give the Chil- 
dren of ~America Their Rights.” This 
sign would have been appropriate for the 
reason that the ¢hildren of drunken fath- 
ers are always denied their rights. In 
many instances they and their mothers 
are denied their right to necessary food 
and clothing and the common comforts 
of life. They are denied their right to 
kind treatment, to evefything that fath- 
ers owe to their families. The unre- 
stricted right to buy and drink rum will 
always interfere with the rights of moth- 
ers and children. C A. 

Randolph County, Ala. 















LET'S BE CAREFUL WITH FIRE) 


HE fallen forest leaves of autumn, 

settled in their beds through the win- 
ter, and dried by the winds and sunny 
weather of spring time make a blanket 
of tinder box material throughout our 
best woodlands. Let’s keep fire out of 
our. woods and fields this spring and 
summer. Records of 91,793 fires that 
burned over 24,316,133 acres of land 
were made for 1926. Man caused 72 per 
cent of these fires, lightning caused 12 
per cent and 15 per cent were from un- 
known causes. Smokers led all others 
as starters of fires. There were 5,625 
of these. Railroads caused 13 per cent 
and brush burning 12 per cent. 

Mississippi with 23,170, suffered more 
than any other state. Alabama was next 
with 14,953 and then Georgia with 6,446. 
Our farm friends living between the 
Mississippi and the Savannah Rivers are 
mighty careless with fire—floods, too. The 
Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Alabama and 
Mississippi contributed 54,200 fires. All 
the other 42 states had only 39,593 fires. 

Let’s “keep the home fires burning” 
but not-in our fields and forests. 


“\Uncle Ab Says 


The more satisfied @ 
man is with himself the 
easier it is to let things 
slide. 
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THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


hone following figures show for each product named the prices a week ago. 


a month ago, a year ago, and the average pre-war (1910-1914) prices. 


New 


York prices are used for cotton, Georgia prices for peanuts, Atlanta, Ga., prices 
for cotton seed, and standard Chicago prices on other products listed: — 


re-war 
Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 
Cotton, spot middling, fb. ......... $0.2010 $0.1903 $0.1450 $0.1285 
Cotton seed, per ton in carlots...... 49.50* ae” - -vestow. cokes 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, tb.. 07% .08 i pe 
Potatoes, Wis. Round Whites, ewt.. 187% 2.32% 2.00 1.30 
Hogs, average, CW. ...0-.ceereeess 8.80 8.40 10.90 8.11 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ....... 12.31 12.25 9.30 7.12 
Eggs, freak firsts, dos. ........0-5: 27 27% 23% 21 
Bie I nk 9.4 Oh S008 00% 26 26 29 16% 
Better, e€t9GS, Te. oon vvccs ces cowss 43Y, BY, 49 29% 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu........ 173% 1.60 1.32 1.09 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu. ........-... 99% 97 69 61% 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. ..........-+- 62% 59 ATM AZY, 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, tom ........-. 18.00 17.50 20.50 17.15 


* April 2, ** March 16. 











| ‘TRAILS IN COUNTRY INK 


! 
| By WALTER L. RANDOLPH 





% E HAVE arrived again at that 
V season of the year,” says The 
Tuscaloosa (Ala.) News, “when wild 
flowers and shrubs and trees have begun 
their blooming, and there is a strong 
temptation for the city dweller to gather 
everything in sight to bedeck automobiles 
and homes for a day or two and then to 
be dumped into the ash cans. It is well 
that the clouds, the sun and moon and 
stars are hung well out of their reach.” 


The Lost Mountain correspondent of 
The Marietta (Ga.) Journal got himself 
into the editorial columns when he penned 
this :— 

“Fix pasture and garden fence, cut plenty 
of stove wood, sharpen your plows, clean the 
ditchbanks, cut the sprouts, and, when you 
get all this done, screen and paint your 
house.” 

The Editor says he is strongly behind 
the Lost Mountain man’s advice, especi- 
ally the “screen and paint” part. 

The silkworm and honeybees are do- 
mesticated insects. They help us. All in 
all, however, insects are our worst ene- 
mies. The Marietta (Ga.) Journal there- 
fore makes a plea for birds :— 

“The rapidity with which certain insects 
multiply is beyond imagination. For exam- 
ple, a pair of pucerons, a species of flea, will 
in a year produce more than 441 quadrillion 
young. One small bird, such as a tomtit, 
will destroy about 1,500 of these in a day; a 
partridge will eat 30,000 white grubs in a year. 
Various birds have their favorite insects upon 
which they prey, but all eat practically any 
insect which crosses their path. With this 
ever present menace of insects to combat, we 
can hardly have too many birds. Not only 
out of humane sentiment, but as an actual 
protection to civilization, the birds should 
be spared.” 


Chickens run when chased and when 
handled right they run into money. They 
run after feed, too, The Moultrie (Ga.) 
Observer observes :— 

“Georgia can never grow rich raising poul- 
try while she sells her grain and her proteins 


at one cent a pound and buys chicken feed 
at four cents a pound.” 


The Jackson (Ga.) Progress-Argus 
editor, J. Doyle Jones, looked over the 
report on how many weevils lived through 
7 winter, picked up his pencil and wrote 
this :— 

“The boll weevil is here with a whetted 
appetite. It looks like a good time for plenty 


of food crops, pepper, dairying, poultry, and 
other cash crops.” 


“Men will fight to protect homes but 
hever to protect boarding houses,” The 
Waycross Georgian sagely remarks and 
then adds :— 


“Patriotism, loyalty to community and 
country, has its roots deeply imbedded in in- 
dividual home ownership. No dangerous rad- 
ical ever owns his own home. When a man 
Possesses the roof over his head he develops 
a high regard for the right of others because 
he has also developed a sense of the import- 
ance of his own rights.” 


“Let’s beautify the highways,” is this 
Wweek’s suggestion of The Jackson (Ga.) 
Progress-Argus for helping make Dixie 

and of beauty. It says further :— 


“Some sections are planting dogwood along 
the highways, There are so many pretty 
trees and flowers in this section that the 
highways can be made very attractive with 





a little effort. It is an investment in civic 
-improvement that will pay handsome returns.” 

Even this late after their selection 
plenty of ink is being used in honor of 
Master Farmers. The Jackson Herald 
(Jefferson, Ga.) editor spreads before us 
these interesting facts :— 

“All of the 12 men recently named Master 
Farmers have good gardens and home or- 
chards. Seven produce truck crops for the 
market, four are peach growers, one a melon 
grower, and one a pecan grower. It would 
seem that horticulture is an important item 
in the farm program of these men.” 


| TO MAKE A BUDDING KNIFE 


a 











HE secret of successful budding is 

in getting the cambium layer of the 
bud placed on the tree so that it will fit 
closely. The best way to do this is to 
use a budding 
knife as shown 
in the illustra- 
tion. 

This knife is 
nothing more 
than two ra- 
zor blades 
clamped in a 
piece of wood 
with a _ place 
cut out to pro- 
tect the bud in 
cutting. The 
cambium layer 
is cut across 
with the knife 
and the bud is 
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7 ¥I | removed. T he 
ae SOUMTS «cambium lay- 
gh | er is removed 


on the tree in 
the same way. 
When the bud 
is inserted it 
fits exactly as 
both layers 
have been re- 
moved with the same knife. 

In making the knife the handle should 
be made of hardwood, and two 1 %-inch 
stove bolts used to clamp the razor 
blades. Great care should be taken in 
sawing the two spaces for the blades to 
fit in as the blades must be parallel. 

M. F. THURMOND. 


| IT’S THIS WAY | 
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Side View 
HOW BUDDING KNIFE 
IS MADE 


Front View 








Answers to Questions on Page 21 
XPERT bacteriologists claim 5,598,720,000. 
2. About 10 pounds on an average; it 
varies with the richness. 

3. The lady beetle which eats plant lice. 

4. No. Certain crops will do well on acid 
soil if it is well supplied with other fertilizers. 

‘5. Nine pounds or more. 

6. Sand is heavier than an equal volume of 
clay. 

7. Coccidiosis, tapeworms and roundworms. 
The organisms are known to remain in the 
soil for several years. Young chicks are sus- 
ceptible to attack by all of them. 

8. Casein. 

9. According to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the average price between 1923 and 1925 
was 8.55 cents. 

10. Armour’s Live Stock Bureau states that 
hams constitute from 12% to 14 per cent of 
the carcass weight. 
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These valuable bulletins on 
feeding livestock for profit 
are based on actual tests. 


We send them to you free! 


HOUSANDS of farmers, dairymen and 

feeders are making greater profits from live 
stock by using the rations suggested in these 
bulletins. The Educational Service of the Cot- 
tonseed Products Association has assembled the 
results of actual feed lot tests conducted by 
leading colleges and experimental stations and 
condensed it in brief, understandable facts. 
Rations combining all kinds of home-grown 
grain with cottonseed meal have been worked 
out to save you money and make greater profits 
from feeding. Cottonseed meal increases the 
rate of gain and decreases the cost of gain. 
These bulletins tell you how. Sign and mail the 
coupon below—check those you want or simply 
sign coupon and all will be sent to you Free. 
They should be handy references to every feeder 
of live stock. 

































Every farmer-dairyman-feeder should have these bulletins. Write for them 



































A. L. WARD, Director, PF-® 
Educational Service Department, 
CorronsgeeD Propucts AssociaTION, 
915 Santa Fe Building, 809 Palmetto Building, 
Dallas, Texas Columbia, S. C. 
Please send me the bulletins checked below, without cost to me: 
C0 Practical Feeding for Farm Name 
Profits 
C) Dairy Cattle Feeding Address 
(1 Practical Sheep Feeding 43 hy Laat . 
CC] Beef Cattle Feeding Cuan 
CO) Practical Hog Feeding 
CJ Practical Live Stock Feeding 
( Feeding Poultry for Profit P.O. State 
Woman’s Home Companion, Alll for 
pO Serer . $1.00 only 


McCall’s Magazine, 1 year. . 1.00 
Progressive Farmer, 2 years, 1.00 
Regular price ....... .$3.00 


Send Order Now to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


4 BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


$2.00 


Save $1.00 





























PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 















Clark’s Commercial Classic 


MAY 8, 9, 10, 11, FOND DU LAC, WIS. 
A Truly Great Sale of Practical Producing Pure Bred Holstein Cattle 


600-HEAD-—-—600 


Representing the best of the breed, will give the buyer 

the widest possible range of selection among individuals 

possessing type—combined with the ability to produce 

profitably at the pail. 
The practical producing type has received first consideration in making selections 
for this sale. However, it is gratifying to note the number of 30-pound bulls, 
1,000-pound bulls, 25-30 pound cows, 600-1,000 pound cows, 400-500 pound C. T. A. 
cows, the large number of daughters and granddaughters of high record producers 
and the large number of daughters and granddaughters of 30 and 1,000 pound bulls. 
When you have individuals of the practical producing type having such breeding 
as outlined above you have the best and most satisfactory class of animals the 
breed can produce. 





Write for further information to 


James R. Garver, Madison, Wis. 


In Charge of Publicity and Correspondence. 
























































‘Take advantage of 7 
reduced NASH prices: 


when you buy your new car 


ad 
a 





Special Six 
4-Door Sedan 


12905 


F.0.B.FACTORY 


one of the finest 4-door Sedans 
at a NEW PRICE amazingly low 


Before you buy your new car, make it a point way 4-wheel brakes instead of the usual single- 


to see the Nash models, and learn their newly action type...Tubular trussed frames for 
extra strength... Straight-line drive for extra 


reduced prices. 
power...Alloy-steel springs, plus shock 


Nash, you will find, offers dating real oppor- absorbers front and rear, for unusual riding 
tunity to save money, and still own a finer, comfort over any kind of road. 


more reliable kind of motoring. 
The Special Six 4-door Sedan is illustrated 


C. W. Nash owes his success to the fact that above. This and its companion model, the 
Nash cars are built better, and perform better Advanced Six 4-door Sedan, are exceptional 
than others in their field. A 7-bearing motor bargains at their new prices. Go see your Nash 
instead of one with only 3 or 4 bearings...Two- dealer. He has them on display. 


NAS H 


New Reduced Prices 
STANDARD SIX $845 TO $995— SPECIAL SIX $1135 TO $1445——ADVANCED SIX $1340 TO $199 
( 


F. O. B. THE FACTORIES a 
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